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THE subject of the present article is not whether marriage can 
in any case be dissolved, but for what causes the state may 
rightfully dissolve it, or rather, may listen to a petition from a 
husband or a wife, or from both, for its dissolution. Properly 
speaking, a divorce can never be required by the state, but only 
permitted. There may be marriages which, for some reason and 
chiefly on moral grounds, are void ab initio, and therefore were 
never valid. To declare that marriage never existed in such 
cases is not to dissolve a marriage, but to dissolve a cohabitation 
which never was a marriage. That the state, if any power, 
ought to do this, is generally admitted ; and it is quite as gener- 
ally admitted that the state ought to define the causes for which 
dissolution of marriage, if ever allowed, may take place. In such 
eases the married party who is aggrieved may apply for a remedy, 
and here a court must intervene; or the party aggrieved may 
condone the offense of the other, and here the condonation pre- 
cludes all action of the state through its courts. Whether the 
remedy ought to include the right of remarriage, as well as that of 
separation, is the important point which we shall try to discuss. 
It seems clear, however, that the state ought never to adopt the 
rule of granting divorce by mutual consent, for in every such 
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ease the parties will consult only their own interests and desire ; 
while the state, as the guardian of the highest interests of a 
community which has perpetual existence, must look to the 
permanent good of all. Moreover, religion and morals have 
more to do with marriage and the welfare of the family than 
with any other institutions; so that, if the state should make 
light of these spiritual powers, or even disregard a pervading 
opinion entertained concerning them by the people, it may do 
itself an injury which admits of no reparation. 

The feeling that family relations are sacred did not come at 
first from the Hebrew scriptures nor from the Gospel, but was 
suggested by old experiences of mankind. How the Romans 
felt in their earliest times is shown by the antique, solemn forms 
of confarreatio, in which the two persons to be united in mar- 
riage partook of a cake of spelt (or far, as they called it), in the 
presence of one of the principal priests, and before ten witnesses. 
This may be called a sacramental rite, betokening the com- 
munion, or common life, of the family. Opposite to this was 
the rite of diffarreatio, connected with divorce, which was pro- 
nounced by a court composed of family relatives. According 
to the historian Dionysius, no divorce took place at Rome until 
five hundred and twenty years from the foundation of the city 
2,§ 25). But this is hardly credible. 

Nowhere is the closeness of the union between man and wife 
more forcibly and beautifully set forth than in an early passage 
of Genesis, where it is said, “ For this cause shall a man leave 
his father and mother, and cleave to his wife, and they shall be 
one flesh.” Here we notice first that a son is expected to quit 
the parental roof and find a wife away from home; hence shun- 
ning the crime of incest, and forming a new household with a 
stranger, besides binding the parts of society together. He is 
to cleave to his wife, and they are to become one flesh. In this 
passage polygamy and divorcee are forbidden. For how could 
one man be incorporated with more women than one, and how 
could so close a union as oneness of flesh admit of separation ? 

This passage is used by Christ in the gospels (Matth. v. 31-33, 
and xix. 3-9, Mark x. 2-12) as a support for his command con- 
cerning divorce. In Luke also (xvi. 18), a general rule is given 
which needs to be interpreted by the other more full statements. 
That Paul also was acquainted with the words of Christ, is evi- 
dent from I. Corinth., vii. 10,11. In Matthew, ch. xix., the 
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Pharisees are said to have put the question to Jesus, whether it 
was lawful to put away a wife for every cause ; and to have re- 
ceived from Him the answer (verse 9) that ‘“‘ Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery” (or “maketh her an adulteress,” as it 
stands in ch. v. 32, or, “committeth adultery against her,” as 
in Mark x. 11); and “he that marrieth her, when she is put away, 
committeth adultery.” This last clause is wanting in some early 
MSS. in ch. xix. but is found in ch. v. 32; and in Mark x. 12 
we have the words, “ If she herself shall put away her husband 
and marry another, she committeth adultery.” This last passage 
is singular, as including a woman’s putting away her husband; 
which was not known to Jewish law, although allowed and 
frequent among the Greeks and Romans, and at that time prac- 
ticed in the Herodian family to some extent. The Jews living 
outside of Palestine may have gone beyond the original per- 
mission of divorce, which was confined to the husband only. 

This restriction of divorce to the single cause of adultery 
was met on the part of the Pharisees with the question: “ Why, 
then, did Moses command to give a bill of divoreement, and to 
put her away?” to which Jesus answered: “ Moses, for your 
hardness of heart, suffered you to put away your wives; but 
from the beginning it hath not been so.” That is, Christ, al- 
though admitting Moses to be a divinely appointed legislator, 
did not admit that the law was a perfect code. The license 
of divorcing a wife was owing to an inveterate habit of the 
Hebrew people, which had no justification in the nature of 
marriage or of the family, but rather sprang from a vicious state 
of society than from man’s nature at the first or from an ordi- 
nance of God. A wise lawgiver will sooner endure some rooted 
evils in a state which he is founding, than by too great restraint 
expose his institutions to ruin. 

Christ proceeds to explain what he intends by “ but from the 
beginning it hath not been so.” “Have ye not read,” says he, 
“that he who made (or created) them from the beginning, made 
male and female, and said,‘for this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and the twain 
shall become one flesh?’” (the twain appears in the Septuagint, 
but only they — which implies the twain—in the Hebrew). Then 
he adds, as his own comment or deduction, “ so, then, they are 
no more twain, but one flesh.” Then comes his command: 
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“What, therefore, God has joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” It is a command resting as an inference on the idea 
that marriage is a divinely constituted union, broken, so long 
as the twain are alive, by one crime only, which destroys it 
and prevents its fulfilling its end. And as a command it has 
had, since it was first given, both in the Church of Christ and in 
societies which do not fully acknowledge him, a vast influence. 
The history of the Christian idea of marriage, of legislation 
growing out of it, of the contest between the new views in the 
Christian Church and the law of the Roman empire, if we could 
give it in such a brief article as this, would show what a might 
has been wielded by a few words, believed to come from a leg- 
islator who had a divine right to reform and purify the most 
important of human institutions. And this power will always 
belong to them, until a general decay of faith in God and in Christ 
shall spread over all nations that can now be called Christian. 
What has been done by this brief command consists in its 
declaring that marriage is not to be dissolved except in one 
single case. If it has done any good, this good has been effected 
by the prohibition of divorce for all other causes. 

It will, I think, be generally conceded, that the sanctity of 
marriage, its indissoluble character, except as obliterated by one 
crime, and to a great extent the reverence felt in Christian lands 
for the family virtues, are chiefly due to the few words which 
Christ pronounced on the subject of divoree— words let me add 
which not only frown on the laws of divorce in the Old Testa- 
ment, but forbid, also, its introduction into the Christian Church. 
But on one point of some difficulty he expressed no opinion. 
The new religion would inevitably cause divorce rather than 
peace as it entered heathen lands: a husband, it might be, 
would adhere to his old religion, while the wife would be 
attracted by the new gospel from Judea. In other cases, where 
both became converts to Christianity, difficulties might arise be- 
tween them, and one would forsake the other. In this last case 
the wife is commanded by the Apostle Paul to be reconciled to 
her husband, or to remain unmarried (I. Cor., vii. 10-11). The 
command he gives as from “the Lord,” and it is an easy infer- 
ence from the words of Christ which we have already noticed. 
In the other ease, where one of the parties was an unbeliever, 
the apostolic authority of Paul could be acknowledged by the 
believer only. He or she, therefore, is ordered not to leave the 
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unbelieving partner, but to continue the union unless he departs ; 
and the Apostle adds these remarkable words, that the children 
of such a family, when only one of its heads is a Christian, are 
holy children. Why, then, should a Christian desert his or her 
duties in a consecrated place? But the unbelieving or heathen 
man or woman might insist on breaking up the union. Here 
the Apostle says to the Christian wife, “if the unbelieving 
depart, let him depart. A brother or a sister is not under bond- 
age in such cases, but God hath called us in peace.” By this we 
understand, with Meyer, Stanley, Neander, Tholuck, and even 
with De Wette, that the Christian believer is not under the 
severe bondage of preventing disruption of marriage by active 
measures of his own, yet that it does not follow that in such 
eases liberty of remarriage is allowed. Much less would the 
apostle approve of this where both parties were professed Christ- 
ians. (Compare I. Cor. vii. 11.) But earlier Protestant exegesis 
did find in this passage a permission to the Christian party thus 
deserted by the heathen to marry again, and it extended this 
allowance to a case where a professed Christian acted in a 
heathenish way, and deserted his or her consort. When this path 
was once broken, Protestant lawmakers, with the sanction of 
Protestant theologians, allowed the courts to grant divorce for 
desertion. Nor could they in many countries stop there; but 
whatever struck as severe a blow at the family union as was 
struck by desertion brought with it the same privilege, at least 
to the injured party, of dissolving the union and forming another 
with some one else. 

Thus a new set of causes for divoree was introduced, espe- 
cially within the last century and a half, into the laws of a 
number of Protestant countries, as into those of Prussia and of 
many other German states, of the Scandinavian lands, and of 
most of the States of our Union. The remedy is variously 
applied, being more generally complete divorce, but sometimes 
separation only, although for causes unnoticed by early law. In 
England and Wales, where for a long time the ecclesiastical 
courts granted only separation, following the old Catholic sys- 
tem, a new plan of legislation, in 1857, 1858, and 1860, abolished 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, and constituted a new 
court for divorce and matrimonial causes. Here divorce may 
be granted for the cause of the wife’s adultery, and for certain 
grosser forms of this crime on the husband’s part, and judicial 
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separation is the remedy for certain other causes. In many 
Catholic lands ecclesiastical law gave way, in or since the French 
Revolution, to a threefold legislation under the control of the 
state. Some of these lands adhered to the Catholic doctrine of 
the indissolubility of marriage, and now grant only separation 
for certain determinate causes. Such is the case in France since 
1816; in Italy, since 1866; in Portugal, since 1868; in Spain, 
since 1875—where, however, if we mistake not, the law fur- 
nishes its remedy of separation in civil marriages only. Bel- 
gium, again, gives option between divorce and separation, accord- 
ing to the choice of the complainant ; while Austria has special 
laws for Protestants, Jews, and Catholics, according to their 
religious professions. 

We are now prepared to inquire, What condition of law, of 
public opinion, and of sentiment, is best for the religion, moral- 
ity, and permanent welfare of the state—that in which divorce 
with liberty of remarriage can be obtained by an injured wife or 
husband for any one of a large number of causes, or that in 
which marriage can be dissolved for one cause only, while 
separation is the legal remedy for any causes for which it may 
seem best to the law-makers to allow a wedded pair to live apart? 
The question also deserves to be looked at, whether the law 
itself, by its own strictness and limited relief to a discontented 
wife or husband, may not lead one or both of them to the higher 
crime which makes divorce possible. These inquiries, however, 
may not admit of a satisfactory solution, since the condition of 
morals and of national opinion varies not a little in the different 
countries of the Christian world, in the same age, and much more 
in different ages. We see these differences reflected in the litera- 
ture of different nations. In one nation, books painting the 
overpowering sway of passion, and making all plausible excuses 
even for adultery, corrupt the sentiments of many; while, in 
another, the tone of the poet or the novelist will be on the side 
of independent thought and pure morals. And again, in one 
land the administration of justice may be such that the judge 
thinks that he has done all that he ought when he decides a 
divorce case on the most perfunctory examination; while, in 
another, he is expected to endeavor to reconcile the parties, and 
to give due diligence to prevent and ferret out collusions. In 
one country a case of divorce may be decided in an hour; in 
another, law is as slow in such cases as elsewhere. Of the delays 
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in such suits, a French writer says to those who expect a speedy 
decision: “ Profonde erreur! On se marie vite, on ne se sépare 
de méme”; and adds, “Oh! les lenteurs de procédure; il faut 
en avoir été victime pour les connaitre.” 

We must not, therefore, in making comparisons of the mar- 
riage and divorce statistics of different countries, infer at once, 
from the different ratios between the number of divorcees and 
that of marriages or of population, the relative standing of 
these countries in regard to one of the most important points of 
social morality. A much safer rule is obtained when we take 
considerable periods together and find divorces increasing at a 
much greater rate than marriages or population or both. And 
the diminished rate of marriages, of itself, for a few years, may 
be due to temporary causes; so that only long periods of such 
diminution betoken the decay and deterioration of society at 
this vital point. Of this the condition of Rome at the beginning 
of the empire, as contrasted with the era of the fall of Carthage 
and the invasion of Greece, furnishes a striking illustration. 

But another matter more closely concerns us. What does 
experience teach to be the best law for society and the family ? 
One which allows absolute divorce for adultery only, permitting 
separation for a number of wrongs against domestic welfare, or 
one which holds out liberty of remarriage as the relief in all 
cases of unhappy wedlock? The main consideration here is that 
the law, by making a discrimination between the highest crime 
and all the other wrongs against marriage, best expresses the 
feeling of a moral and pure society in regard to the heinous- 
ness of adultery. This crime bears the same relation to the 
family as treason to the state and murder to human life; and 
the penalty of death attached to it in many ancient codes, 
especially the exculpation of the injured man for killing the 
injurer when taken in flagrante delicto, shows how mankind 
have very generally looked on this offense against morality. 
But in modern times things are altered. If any penalty is 
inflicted it is fine or imprisonment; and when adultery is made 
a cause for divorce, it is very often not made a ground for legal 
trial and punishment. All this shows a great want of moral 
feeling in the community. As if to avoid the shame and scandal 
produced by a trial were a greater evil than the exposure and 
punishment would be a good, even although by such exposure 
the evil would be greatly diminished. In England it is allowed 
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to the wife divorced for her adultery to marry her paramour at 
once; thus the law helps the guilty parties to gain the end for 
which they committed the crime, while in many communities the 
guilty party, or at least the party guilty of adultery, is forbidden 
to marry at all during the life of the party which has brought 
the complaint. 

It will be said, however, that to place adultery by itself as 
alone terminating marriage offers a premium to the crime itself. 
That this may happen under laws like that of England I can 
easily conceive. Chancellor Kent says on this point (Comment. ii., 
106), that he has “ had occasion to believe, in the exercise of a 
judicial cognizance over various cases of divorce, that the sin 
of adultery was sometimes committed on the part of the hus- 
band for the very purpose of divorce.” But is there not a very 
easy way of preventing the law itself from tempting married 
persons to committing this sin? Is pity for a fallen wife so 
rational that it ought to extinguish the feeling of justice and 
overbalance the public good? Let such marriages between the 
guilty be prohibited, as we have already said, and there would 
be fewer instances of similar guilt. 

But we pass on to those divorce laws in which no distinction 
is made between the crime of adultery and any other wrongs 
affecting the relation of marriage. There are two such classes 
of laws: the one grants divorce with the liberty of marrying 
again in all eases; the other grants no divorce in any case, but 
separation as the sole remedy for all matrimonial wrongs. The 
latter of these classes of laws naturally originated in Catholic 
countries. As long as the old Church was able to keep intact its 
power over marriage, divorcee, legitimacy, and even over inherit- 
anee, there was no dissolution of the tie between two Christians ; 
but when in Protestant countries the sacramental theory of mar- 
riage ceased to be believed, and at a later period, when faith in the 
authority of the Church was weakened, the states once Catholic 
took into their own hands the power of altering the laws touch- 
ing family relations. But almost everywhere, over the Catholic 
countries of Europe, the liberty of remarriage after separation 
was prohibited, both on account of the old feeling still remain- 
ing of the sacredness of marriage, and perhaps also on account 
of the fear lest the wider opening of the gates should introduce 
extended immorality. The experience of France in the Revolu- 
tion, in this respect, may have taught Europe a healthy lesson. 
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The benefits resulting from this refusal of full divorce in all 
these countries are principally confined to the possibility of 
reconciliation and the resumption of the former condition of 
marriage between alienated parties. The same system, in short, 
which the Catholic Church adopted and undoudtedly with much 
good effect, of reconciling husbands and wives, may be and is 
continued with considerable benefit by the judicial authorities. 
Thus, in the present kingdom of Italy, between the beginning of 
1866, when the new code came into operation, and the end of 
1879, there were, in a population of over 26,000,000, 11,431 suits 
for separation, or an annual mean of 81.7 for fourteen years. Of 
these suits, 151 were abandoned before they came under the cog- 
nizance of the presiding judge, 1207 reconciliations were effected 
by that magistrate, and 2,815 suits were abandoned during trial. 

This is a new experiment, and for that reason may not serve 
asarule. The increase of suits for separation, where only 
separation can be obtained from the courts, is illustrated by the 
experience of France through a longer period. Between 1840 
and 1874 the suits granted were 43,486, and the ratio of the 
separations to marriages for the first ten years was nearly as 1 
to 371.8; but in the last five years it was as 1 to 151.7, or con- 
siderably more than double. Adultery furnished a cause for one 
out of ten of these suits. 

In Belgium,—a Catholic country,—divoree and separation 
are both allowed by law, according to the choice of the com- 
plainant. Here the advance between 1840 and 1874 was in 
divorces from 28 to 144, or more than four times as many, and 
in separations from 25 to 57, or as 1 to 2.3, The same increase of 
applications for divorce (which are for adultery only), as com- 
pared with the separations, is found in the English tables 
(1867-1878). The petitions for divoree are about four times 
as many as for separation, and the decrees for divorce six times 
as many as for separation, leaving out of the account the 
decrees nisi. It is evident, from the preference in Belgium, 
where the choice is open, and in England where the petitions 
for divoree represent adultery only, that the leading and 
growing desire is to be separated from a consort and to be 
authorized to marry again. 

We ean say but a word or two on the laws which are in force 
through most of the Protestant countries of Europe and through 
most of the United States, wherever full divorce is the sole 
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remedy in matrimonial complaints. Here there is no temptation 
to commit a crime like adultery in order to be able to marry again, 
and yet the evils are as great, if not greater, than under any other 
form of legislation. In the United States the number of divorces 
has been long on a steady increase in some States, while in others . 
there may be a tendency to reach a maximum and remain 
stationary. Buta ratio like that in Connecticut, of one divorce 
to 11.06 marriages for twenty-one years; or that in Vermont, of 
1 to 17.6 for nineteen years; or that in Massachusetts, of 1 to 
35.8 for the same period, beginning with 1 to 51.0 in 1860 and end- 
ing in 1878 with 1 to 21.4, shows no healthy condition of society. 
The increase of divorces in this latter State is accompanied, says 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, by an increase in the number of the 
leading crimes against chastity and infant life. What if the 
disease does not appear in the better classes of society ; is it not a 
terrible thing to have a corrupt lower class increasing in these old 
and staid communities? Nor can we believe that the condition of 
things is any better in those States which do not publish statis- 
ties, if we may judge from single specimens. In St. Louis the 
number of divorces in 1879 was 490, or as 1 to 700 inhabitants 
nearly, and in San Francisco the divorcees were 333 in 1880, or 
about as 1 to 702; while in Connecticut the ratio of divorces to 
population was about as 1 to 1906, and in Massachusetts, in 
1878, about as 1 to 2971. In Wayne County, Michigan, contain- 
ing 200,000 inhabitants, according to a recent treatise of Judge 
Jennison “on the pleadings and practice of the Court of 
Chancery,” there was a ratio of 1 divorce to 796 of the popula- 
tion; and in Kent County, in sixteen months since January 1, 
1881, there were 921 marriages recorded and 202 divorce suits 
commenced in a population of 75,000. On the whole, there can 
be little, if any question, that the ratio of divorces to marriages 
or to population exeeds that of any country in the Christian 
world. 

Sed manum de tabula. The considerations advanced in this 
article lead us, we think, to the following, among other con- 
elusions: 

First. An increase in the number of causes for divorce 
granted by law increases, at least for a long period, the num- 
ber of divorces themselves. But separations are by no means 
so much in demand as are divorces when the law permits them 
to be granted for similar causes. 
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Second. To grant separations without leave of remarriage is 
not so disastrous to family life as to grant divorces, which but 
spread the evil for which they are provided asa remedy. Such 
separations may be granted for gross violations of matrimonial 
duties without coming into conflict with the feeling or faith of 
the great majority of Christian believers. 

Third. But, to grant divorce except for adultery, does come 
into conflict with the faith and discipline of large bodies of 
Christians. This is a very serious evil. It holds out a relief 
which multitudes are taught to believe to be unlawful. It de- 
stroys the dread which breaking up and reconstituting families 
is fitted to excite. If it tempts to commit the most serious 
crime in order to obtain a relief which could not otherwise be 
obtained, there are or can be laws which will make such a step 
costly to one who takes it. 

Fourth. There is a common, and we fear, well-grounded 
opinion that the procedure of many courts in divorce cases is 
very loose. This, if it be true, evinces a want of due regard for 
the most sacred things among men, without the protection of 
which there could be no morals and no religion. We fear that 
the number of divorces cannot be lessened without stricter 
action on the part of the judges. And to those who may feel 
that it is an idle thing to keep alienated parties together, 
we offer the opinion of a great English lawyer, Sir W. 
Scott (Lord Stowell): “If it were once understood that, upon 
mutual disgust, married persons might become legally separated, 
many couples who now pass through the world with mutual 
comfort, with attention to their offspring and to the moral order 
of society, might have been at this moment living in a state of 
mutual unkindness, in a state of estrangement from their com- 
mon offspring, and in a state of most licentious and unreserved 
immorality.” 

Tueopore D. WOOLSEY. 
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SoME misconception prevails in regard to divorce laws and 
their administration in the Western States. No city has suf- 
fered more from its supposed laxity in this respect than Chicago. 
Considering the origin and magnitude of its population, made 
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up by the confluence of the separate overflows of all nations, the 
public will doubtless be surprised to learn that that city lags 
behind many parts of the East in the relative number of its 
divorces. By those who know the facts, this has been publicly 
admitted. In a sort of pastoral allocution delivered two years ago 
to her various churches, through the mouth of one of her clergy 
speaking from the platform of the Boston Monday lectureship, 
New England made sorrowful confession of her own preémi- 
nence in this unsavory business. If her mouth-piece, the Rev. 
Dr. Dike, is to be believed, the liberal divorce system among us 
is to be reckoned as a New England idea. Before inquiring, as we 
purpose doing, into the operation of the divorce laws of Illinois, 
it may be worth while to ask whether the prevailing system of 
divorce is to be credited to New England. In brief, then, before 
the rise of Christianity, the leading nations of the world allowed 
unlimited divorce, either by the consent of the parties, or at the 
will of the husband. This was the law of the Hindoos, the 
Chinese, the Jews, the Romans, the ancient Britons, and, with 
some reservations, of the Greeks. Christianity, reénacting the 
supposed divine law, placed strict limits to the right of divorce, 
confining it to a single cause, adultery, by which seems to have 
been meant only the adultery of the wife. From the union of 
the Christian and Roman arose the canon law, which, as the 
law of the Church of Rome, became, as to marriage and divorce, 
that of Christendom. Down to the Reformation, divoree a 
vinculo was by that law allowed only for causes arising before the 
marriage, as precontract, consanguinity, and the like, which were 
declared to make the marriage void ab initio. Adultery and 
other causes, subsequent to marriage, to the common mind 
equally justifying causes of divorce, were made grounds merely 
for a separation a mensa et thoro. The early reformers revolted 
against these canonical restrictions, and in all communities in 
which their principles have prevailed a more liberal system of 
divorces has been established. Milton, in his “ Tractate on the 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,” laid down the authorities 
and the reasons supposed to justify this change. 

So far, then, from being a New England idea, liberality in 
granting divorces is a step in the general movement for greater 
social freedom which characterizes our modern age. If New 
England has become distinguished for it, it is because she has 
reverted farthest toward the original type. When diverse ten- 
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dencies have become balanced and the system has reached its 
best, there will be much freedom of divorce, but with it a con- 
stant and powerful pressure of moral considerations tending to 
prevent it. Whether the pendulum, swung by the early Fathers 
too far in one direction, has not by many communities been 
swung too far in the other, is a great social question, which, 
doubtless, is not settled by pointing to the practice of New Eng- 
land. But the fact that New England has a particular practice, 
to many minds proves that it is not obviously immoral, and 
that it must have plausible reasons to show for itself as a social 
necessity. 

The diversity of modern law and practice of divorce rests 
upon differing conceptions of the nature of marriage. The 
extreme secular theory is that marriage is a mere civil contract, 
subject to be dissolved, like any other contract, by the civil 
tribunals. That of the Roman Church, and of those commu- 
nities which have adopted or inherited the canon law, is that 
marriage is a sacrament, dissoluble only by death or by papal 
dispensation. A third theory, advanced by writers on private 
international law, is that marriage is a civil contract, and more, 
that it is the creation of a status which is of public, and even of 
international concern; and that while it may, for sufficient 
causes, be dissolved, it is not the Church alone, nor the immediate 
parties to it alone, that are concerned in its dissolution, but that 
the state in which the parties are domiciled has a controlling 
voice in fixing its causes and its consequences. Properly viewed, 
divorce is a religious question only for the Church; for the state 
it is merely a social question, and, consequently, as intimated by 
Hume, “all regulations” touching marriage and divorcee are 
“equally lawful and equally comformable to the principles of 
nature”; hence, they are equally subject to modification by the 
public authorities. Indeed, diverse customs and laws touching 
these subjects have been but attempts at different stages of 
civilization to reach the golden mean, where, either by the 
enforced continuance of marriage or by divorcee, the evil to all 
concerned should be the least, and the good the greatest, — the 
test question being, What regulations will best subserve the 
interests, first of society ; secondly, of the children; and lastly, 
of the parties themselves ? 

The arguments bearing on the question of liberal or of 
restricted divorce are very nicely balanced. Where by law 
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marriage is indissoluble, or where too great obstacles are thrown 
in the way of its dissolution, the discontented parties are likely 
either to abscond, or to defy law and religion, and sink into 
flagrant immorality. This presents the least injurious phase. 
Compelled to continue a hated union, they may endeavor to cast 
off their burden by crime, or seek revenge by brutal treatment 
of the innocent standing in the way. The law of England be- 
fore the Divoree Act of 1858 illustrates these principles. Before 
a husband, for instance, wishing to marry again, could procure 
a divorce from his wife who had robbed him and run away with 
and married another man, he must have had recourse, at great 
cost, to three separate tribunals, ending with the House of Lords. 
This regulation, which rendered men desperate, was a fruitful 
source of crime. The experience of Rome was to the same effect. 
The maxim laid down in the pandects, bona gratia matrimonium 
dissolvitur, was much restricted by the later emperors, but the 
Emperor Justin restored the ancient license. The reason given 
was that “the hatred, misery, and crimes which often flowed 
from indissoluble connections, required as a necessary measure 
the restoration of the law by which marriage was dissolved by 
mutual consent.” 

On the other hand, the knowledge on the part of married 
persons that they may easily, or for slight causes, dissolve their 
relation, tends to make all marital differences irreconcilable. 
But, if it be known that no divorce will be allowed for any 
cause, or that nothing but an offense of the most serious char- 
acter can be made the ground for it, and that only at great cost 
in money and in social ignominy, quarrels will be settled and a 
modus vivendi discovered. This is the chief argument against 
liberal divorcees. Whether it is of such weight that it ought to 
lead to a return to the restricted system of the canon law, or to 
a material modification of our divorce laws, is a question that 
ean be determined only by studying the results of those laws as 
shown in experience. 

The experience of South Carolina, though perhaps excep- 
tional, is remarkable. Down to the period of reconstruction in 
1868, no absolute divorce had ever been allowed in that State for 
any cause, and the general opinion seemed to be that the system 
had worked well. During the first years of reconstruction the old 
law was repealed and divorces were freely allowed. After a few 
years’ trial the old law was restored, experience having taught 
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the law-makers of the State that the old law worked better than 
the new. Whether, under the former, those desiring divorce 
had emigrated to other States, thus swelling unfairly their di- 
voree statistics, does not appear, and doubtless the experiment in 
an isolated community, under such circumstances, must be far 
from decisive. 

In Illinois, divorces a vinculo are granted for adultery, 
extreme and repeated cruelty, desertion, and habitual drunken- 
ness continued for two years, andfor felony. Some other causes 
are specified, but they are of rare occurrence and may be omit- 
ted. Cook County, in which is the city of Chicago, had a popu- 
Jation, in 1880, of 607,468. Inthe year 1882, divorcees were 
granted in 714 cases. Of these, 665 were cases in which no 
defense was interposed by the party accused, and 49 cases in 
which there was an issue tried by a jury or by the court. In 
something over two-thirds of the cases (the exact figures are not 
given), the wife was the complainant. During the same year 
there were in Cook County 9,605 marriages. That gives one 
marriage to every 63.2 of the population ; one divorce to every 
13.4 marriages, and one divorce to every 850.7 of the population. 
Of the 714 divorces granted, 318, or 44.5 per cent. were for deser- 
tion; 142, or 19.8 per cent., for adultery; 141, or 19.7 per cent., 
for cruelty; and 93, or 13 per cent., for drunkenness. These 
figures are undoubtedly painful ones, but, as intimated, they are 
below those exhibited by some of the older States. Thus, in 
Maine, in 1878, there is said to have been one divorce to every 
819 inhabitants ; and in Penobscot County, the seat of a theo- 
logical seminary, one to every 820 inhabitants. In the Western 
Reserve, a district of Ohio originally settled by emigrants from 
New England, there is said to have been, in 1878 and 1879, one 
divorce to every 11.8 marriages; in Ashtabula County, one 
divorce to every 8.5 marriages; and in Lake County, one divorce 
to every 7.4 marriages. When it is considered that Vermont is 
an old State, with a fixed population of nearly pure American 
descent, the ratio of one divorce to every 14 marriages, in 1878, 
indicates a much greater laxity in its divorce laws than prevails 
in Illinois, even if no credit be given to the assertion made by 
citizens familiar with the facts, that in a certain county of Ver- 
mont, out of 22 divorcees granted at one term of court, 21 were 
believed to be collusive. These figures remind us of the activity 
of the French courts during the Revolution, when, in the first 
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three months of 1793, according to Burke, there were 562 
divorces in Paris alone, being about one to every three marriages, 
and the same ratio continued for several subsequent months. 

In respect to the nativity and the business and social stand- 
ing of the parties to divorce suits, it is, of course, impossible to 
make precise statements ; but it is believed that a large majority 
consists of freshly arrived immigrants from Europe, and from 
other States, the latter class preponderating. This arises, in 
many cases, doubtless, from the lessening of social restraints 
by change of residence, while in others the change was made 
probably for the purpose of procuring a divorce. Foreign-born 
applicants for divorce would rank, in point of numbers, thus: 
Germans, including Austrians, Prussians, and all others speak- 
ing German, Bohemians, Poles, Scandinavians, English, Scotch. 
To these may be added a few Irish and a few Jews, generally 
persons upon whom religious restraints have ceased to be opera- 
tive. No business or profession fails to contribute its quota to 
the throng seeking divorces, but the number of so-called profes- 
sional men is not large. The bulk consists of workingmen, 
mechanics, runners for commercial houses, clerks, saloon-keepers, 
actors, gamblers, farmers, and other classes of rather obscure 
men. Boarding-house life is especially fatal to permanence of 
the marital relation, perhaps because in it wives are commonly 
left without employment, and fall a ready prey to sinister in- 
fluences. Every one, also, conversant with divorce trials, is 
struck by the frequency with which wives or husbands in the 
humbler walks of life tire of their connection, and abandon their 
homes, the wives carrying with them all that those homes con- 
tain, the husbands taking their ready money and most valuable 
effects, and neither ever returning. The more uneducated and 
inconspicuous the married persons, the more numerous are their 
divorcees. And the number of the well-to-do, or rich, seeking 
divorces, is very small; not because they are necessarily more 
virtuous, but because the social pressure upon them, and per- 
haps their intelligent perception of consequences, is greater. 

But by far the most important question relates to the right- 
ful causes of divorce. 

It is conceded by all codes that permit divorce at all, that 
adultery is a sufficient cause. In the history of opinion in 
regard to it, however, there may be noted three grave inconsis- 
tencies: in the Bible the adultery held to justify divorce a vin- 
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culo seems to have meant, as it did among the ancient peoples 
generally, only the adultery of the wife; when the rule was 
extended so as to deal equally with both sexes, the divorce per- 
mitted for it was confined to a separation a mensa et thoro; 
and finally, the sincerity of the Church in opposing divorcees 
was placed in doubt by its practice of authorizing them for 
money, by papal dispensation—thus, for mere purposes of 
revenue, winking at an infraction of the supposed divine law 
against divorces. As to the first, the reason given for the limit- 
ation was, in the main, a selfish, pecuniary one, personal to the 
husband—the danger of having cast upon him the care of 
spurious offspring. Spurious as to whom? Of course, as to 
him alone, since as to the wife, the term could have no applica- 
tion. But was the offense, when committed by the wife, ever 
intrinsically more destructive of the integrity of the marriage, 
or in its consequences more fatal to the interests of the 
family, or of the public, than the adultery of the husband, 
formerly winked at by the law and tolerated by the Church? 
What force to justify even a separation, as against a wife, was 
there in the danger of spurious offspring, in a state of society 
like that which existed in France from the time of Louis XIV. 
down to the Revolution, of which there could be no more 
graphic or accurate description than that of Mehemet Effendi, a 
Turkish ambassador, when he said to a Frenchman: “ The 
Turks are great simpletons in comparison with the Christians. 
We are at the expense and trouble of keeping a seraglio, each 
in his own house; but you ease yourselves of this burden 
and have your seraglios in your friends’ houses.” So of the 
rule authorizing divorces a mensa for the adultery of both 
sexes, it clearly was not the rule of Jesus, but an extension of 
it to meet social exigencies. If the rule could be extended at all 
for such a purpose, why might it not be extended so as to cover 
all the real exigencies of society? Looking alone to the conse- 
quences, is adultery, by whomsoever committed, deserving of 
greater condemnation than extreme cruelty, which, if repeated, 
is made the ground of divorce? Cruelty is defined as physical 
violence endangering health or life, and making longer cohabi- 
tation practically impossible. From the nature of the case, 
such cruelty is commonly exercised by the husband upon the 
wife. A brutal temper can wreak itself upon its object in but 
two ways—by acts of violence, and by injurious words. The 
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acts are commonly blows with the fist, or with the first weapon 
that comes to hand, dragging the wife by the hair of the head, 
and the like; the words, those dreadful epithets which, addressed 
to a woman, wound more cruelly than blows. If the offender be 
the wife, there are assaults with dangerous weapons, poison in 
one’s coffee, with the most opprobrious adjectives in the language 
applicable to man. Such conduct indicates a temper incompat- 
ible with the marital relation, and, while it may inflict a less 
poignant mental distress than the scriptural cause, it ought not 
to be permitted, on any terms, to continue. It renders one great 
object of marriage, the right training of offspring, impossible. 

Consider, also, the case of desertion. We have seen that 
nearly one-half of all the divorces granted in Chicago during 
1882 were for that cause; in a majority of the cases, for deser- 
tion of the wife by the husband. The typical case of desertion 
is that of a worn-out, heart-broken mother left by her wretch of 
a husband to struggle against poverty, alone, with his children ; 
their natural protector in the meantime playing elsewhere, per- 
haps, the role of father, after a fraudulent divorce from her, or 
a criminal second marriage without divorce. In many cases 
the deserting husband has returned, after his wife, by years of 
struggle, has acquired a little home and a comfortable support 
for his children, and quartered himself upon her, contributing 
nothing to her support, and often selling her household furni- 
ture for drink. The great extent of our country and the migra- 
tory habits of our people make these the commonest of all the 
histories of domestic misery in our courts. 

So we might go through the whole catalogue of causes. We 
shall refer to but one more, that of habitual drunkenness. In 
the present state of our laws there may be much drinking of 
spirituous liquors without legally endangering the status of mar- 
riage. So long as a husband is able to give to his family a 
maintenance and education suitable to their condition in life 
and adequate to their physical necessities, however loathsome he 
may be to his wife, however unkind to his children, however useless 
to society, he may continue to squander his means, to brutalize 
himself, and to disgust his friends, with impunity. Before he 
ean be divorced for drunkenness, he must fail to give to his 
family a pecuniary support. As if the mere failure to feed and 
clothe his wife were the greatest, the most intolerable injury to 
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her, and the compulsory making of her, year after year, the 
mother of offspring likely to become drunkards, ought to go for 
nothing! While demanding the production of the technical 
evidence required by law, no judge, passing upon cases of that 
kind, can or ought to overlook the terrible evidence of physio- 
logical fact exhibited in the swollen face, the shaking hands, and 
the tainted breath. No such man ought to be allowed to become 
the father of any woman’s children. The best good, therefore, 
of the wife, of the children, and of the public, demands that 
some divorces shall be granted for non-scriptural causes. This 
no one much conversant with the trial of divoree cases will 
deny. But, when this is said, all has been said that can be truth- 
fully said in favor of liberal divorces as they are granted in 
Illinois. It is our firm conviction that, if the truth could be 
ascertained, at least two-thirds, perhaps four-fifths, of the seven 
hundred and fourteen cases of divorce during the past year in 
Chicago either were fraudulent in fact, or, with a reasonably 
conciliatory temper on the part of the couples divorced, and 
under sufficiently stringent legal conditions, were avoidable or 
preventable. There is, beyond question, fraud in the inception 
of many cases. Most proceedings for divorce being against non- 
resident persons, brought into court by advertisement, of which 
a copy has been mailed to the residence of the defendant, if 
known, in a great many cases the residence is sworn to be un- 
known, and the result is a mere er parte trial. In others, doubt- 
less, there is real or virtual collusion: if there is no actual 
agreement not toe contest the divorce, there is a willingness that 
it should be granted. A divorce suit is the only one known to 
the law in which both parties may desire the decree asked for in 
the bill. If disposed to collude, the fact is very difficult of 
detection. So,in all cases of resident defendants not appearing, 
one or all of these conditions may, and often doubtless do, 
exist. While fraud or collusion may be suspected, if the techni- 
eal proofs, well understood by the bar, are furnished, even if 
they have been manufactured, the court is generally powerless 
to look behind them, and the decree is granted. In far the 
greatest number of cases, no court, listening to the narratives of 
the parties, can doubt that, had they been hetd together by an 
iron bond making divoree impossible for any cause, they would, 
at an early stage of their marital differences, have effected a rec- 
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onciliation; the fatal step of revealing to gossiping friends their 
real or fancied wrongs would not have been taken, and so their 
mutual wounds would have healed “ by the first intention.” 

If some divorces on all the grounds stated ought to be 
granted, and if, as the laws are, there are vast numbers that 
ought not to be granted, what shall be done to remedy the evil? 
The answer is, the proceedings must be so modified as to reduce 
fraud and collusion to a minimum; the consequences of a 
decree must be made to the guilty party highly punitory, and 
the public sentiment in regard to divorces must be corrected. 
The first requisite to an honest divoree is an actual domicile of 
the complaining party, for a considerable time, within the juris- 
diction. The one year required by Illinois law is not enough. 
It invites immigration for the purpose of divoree. The next 
requisite is actual notice to the defendant, by copy of the bill, 
or proof to the satisfaction of the court that his or her residence 
cannot be ascertained. This would cut off a large part of all 
the fraudulent divorces, rendered upon notice by publication in 
a newspaper. Still more important is it that all third parties 
interested in the suit, the children and the public, should be 
made parties, and be represented by counsel. Not only is a 
divorce suit the only one in which both the ordinary parties 
may be colluding to procure the same decree, but it is the only 
one in which parties direetly and often the most deeply inter- 
ested, like those mentioned, are never made parties. To correct 
this evil, there should be appointed for the children a guardian 
ad litem, and it should be made a condition to the commence- 
ment of a divorce suit, that, unless exonerated from it by special 
order of the court, the complaining party should deposit with 
the clerk a reasonable fee for such guardian, and that the 
guardian should be required to make careful inquiry, and, if 
possible and just, an actual defense in the case. A similar regu- 
lation should exist as to the public, save that the State’s attorney 
should be required to appear and defend all suits for divorce. 

So much touching the notice and defense. Beside these 
changes, there should be one in the consequences of decrees of 
divorce to the offending parties. To permit both divorced par- 
ties to marry again is to place a premium upon the commission 
of the offenses by law made the grounds of divoree. Chancellor 
Kent speaks of one case in which he was satisfied adultery had 
been committed for the very purpose of bringing about a divorce. 
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If that was true in New York, where no marriage is permitted 
to the offending party, how much more likely is it to be so where, 
as in Illinois, both parties may marry again. In one ease, at 
least, in the experience of the writer, that species of fraud was 
committed. In cases of desertion, it should be provided that, if 
the complainant be a wife, the court should have power to grant 
the divorcee, or, at her option, to continue the case, to await her 
application for a requisition to compel her husband to return and 
resume the performance of his marital duties. Upon his under- 
taking to do so, he might be discharged, upon reasonable condi- 
tions as to future good conduct; or, upon his refusal, he might be 
ordered to be committed to prison, if it should appear that he had 
absented himself from her without reasonable cause and against 
her will. That this scheme of legislation would involve a Fed- 
eral enactment authorizing requisitions in such cases, constitutes 
no objection to it. One who has lost a watch worth fifteen or 
twenty dollars, by theft, in Maine, may set in motion the formid- 
able machinery of State and Federal law, and drag the thief 
back to that State from the remotest corner of Oregon. Why 
should the wretch who has left his helpless wife and children, in 
the same State of Maine, and “ gone West to grow up with the 
country” and another wife, not be dragged back from Oregon 
as well? If it be said that theft is a crime, and that the deser- 
tion of one’s family is a mere social wrong, then let the wrong, so 
infinitely surpassing the crime in its meanness and in the misery 
it entails, be reclassified, or a definition be given to crime which 
shall embrace it. Doubtless a Federal statute upon that subject 
ought to be supplemented by others regulating the whole subject 
of marriage and divorcee, now, under the varying statutory regu- 
lations of the States, the despair of courts and publicists and 
the opprobrium of the law. Finally, the most effective remedy 
will be the elevation of public sentiment in regard to the sane- 
tity of marriage; not sanctity in the ecclesiastical sense, which 
makes of it a sacrament, but in that of the highest social obliga- 
tion that can bind the conscience of a man of honor and honesty 
—the obligation to keep the faith he pledged in marriage to his 
wife and to the state, and which he renews upon the birth of 
each of his children, to abide with her until death, unless sepa- 
rated by law for strictly necessary causes. 


JOHN A. JAMESON. 





A CANADIAN VIEW OF ANNEXATION, 


ALTHOUGH the question of the annexation of Canada to the 
United States does not figure prominently in the political pro- 
gramme of any of the great parties on either side of the line 
45°, there can be no doubt that it is one of those important 
dormant issues never wholly out of sight. To those in the 
Dominion who assert that “annexation is dead,” I reply that its 
ghost is far from laid, that it will keep flitting through the polit- 
ical atmosphere, and assume more vigorous and aggressive life 
than it has yet shown. That it will be a fait accompli within the 
present generation, if not sooner, many of the far-seeing public 
men of Canada believe. There is no denying, however, that be- 
sides the place-holders, ministers, and aspirants to office and 
imperial favor, there is in the Dominion a loyal section of the 
population, largely composed of the “old fogies” of British 
birth and the Orangemen of Ontario, who will stoutly oppose 
its realization. I may also place on this side a number of English 
and Scotch merchants, above middle life, many of the clergy, 
together with a considerable body of timid Conservatives, who 
naturally shrink from the idea of radical change. But, on the 
other hand, there are multitudes, even of British Protestants, 
who set the slightest possible value on the connection with Eng- 
land, which they were only too glad to escape from in order 
to better their condition. As for the Irish Roman Catholics, 
who are intelligent, industrious, and law-abiding, and number 
about one-fourth of the entire population,— say one million,— 
their loyalty to Great Britain is unequal to the mildest strain. 
While they and their children, born and reared in Canada, may 
not ardently desire annexation to the United States at present, 
it is undeniable that the great majority would, were the question 
put to a quiet vote, prefer annexation, to the government under 
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which they live. Admitting that they are fairly satisfied with 
British policy toward the land of their adoption, they are by no 
means pleaised with even the present treatment of Ireland, while 
any reference to the past produces the reverse of a soothing 
effect on the average Celtic mind. With reference to the present 
generation of native Canadians, say from forty years of age 
downward, and to the immigrants some time in the country, 
the majority, besides experiencing those cosmopolitan influences 
so actively at work among the most advanced communities 
within the last thirty years, have gradually come to regard the 
United States as an extension of the United Kingdom and 
Canada. They consider its people a race with which they must 
have business and social relations, and among whom many 
of them may, sooner or later, take up their permanent abode. 
The republic, in their estimation, affords them the most profitable 
sphere for their energies, and vast numbers of them annually 
enter it to push their fortunes. The fact that there is scarcely a 
family in the Dominion, French, German, or British, but has 
members or relatives living in the United States, operates as a 
mighty moral force in the interest of peace and closer commun- 
ion. The feeling toward England is very different. However 
much she may be admired and loved by a great portion of the 
colonists, the masses of Canada feel that their fortunes, with 
those of their children’s children, are involved in the fate of this 
northern continent. 

As all men are influenced by their own interests, it is easy 
to understand that the trading classes would like free access 
to larger markets, which political and commercial union would 
afford. They keenly feel, particularly in times of depression, 
that their field of operations is very limited, with a population 
of only four millions, scattered over a territory nearly four thou- 
sand miles from east to west, with little more than an attenn- 
ated line of frontier and river settlements. Most Canadians are 
aware that the United States offer every variety of climate as well 
as of vegetable productions, to suit all constitutions, tastes, and 
necessities. The vast development of their manufacturing and 
mining industries, together with the rapid settlement of their 
wild lands, holds out substantial prospects of profitable employ- 
ment to all comers of whatever race or craft. In fact, the mar- 
velous expansion of the industry, commerce, and population of 
the Republic during the last twenty years, despite the terrible 
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losses, panics, and demoralization resulting from the Civil War, 
has produced a profound impression upon all Canadians. 

There has long been apparent in Canada a tendency to “ look 
to Washington” in times of hot party controversy, arising from 
real or fancied injustice on the part of this or that section or 
dominant faction. During the bitter party disputes of 1837 
and 1847, in which French and British prejudices were keenly 
aroused, an annexation party was openly formed in Montreal 
and other places. Among the leaders were several prominent 
men of the day. Before confederation, Ontario Liberals talked 
of applying to the Government at Washington for that justice 
which the Conservative majority, led by the late Sir George E. 
Cartier, had long refused to concede. This kind of agitation has 
continued, more or less, ever since among the public men of 
Canada. In numberless instances it ends in the transference of 
their allegiance to the United States. Men of less ambition and 
of conservative tastes plod along in the old ruts while their eir- 
cumstances remain tolerable, conScious, however, of the probable 
necessity, sooner or later, of a movement southward. 

It is not at all strange that a widespread distrust of the future 
of Canada, under its present isolated constitutional and commer- 
‘ial system, should widely prevail in the Dominion. The prog- 
ress of the country, notwithstanding the union of the provinces 
and the acquisition of the North-west, is lamentably slow com- 
pared with that of the adjoining Republic. The greatest emigrat- 
ing races, the Irish and Germans, for the most part give it a wide 
berth. This region is only now being explored and surveyed 
for the attraction of pioneers and for the construction of a 
Pacifie railway, upon which the future of the Confederation is 
staked. 

One of the greatest misfortunes of the country is the enor- 
mous price it has had to pay for the union of the old provinces 
and the acquisition of the North-west. For instance, to satisfy 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia,—the latter of which could 
hardly be even thus placated, a powerful minority threatening 
annexation till the additional bribe of a much larger annual 
subsidy was conceded,—the Intercolonial Railway, costing thirty- 
five million dollars, had to be constructed, entailing for several 
years after its completion a heavy annual loss to the country. 
Again, after paying the old Hudson’s Bay Company several 
millions for Manitoba and the region farther north and west, 
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the Conservative government of Sir John A. Macdonald and 
the late Sir George Cartier, with the greatest recklessness, 
enticed British Columbia into the Confederacy by the promise 
of the building of a railway to the Pacifie—through what the 
Hon. Edward Blake, the leader of the opposition at Ottawa, 
graphically describes as “a sea of mountains ”—within ten 
years, viz., by 1882. Not one of the ministers had set foot on 
the prairies, or seen the Pacific, even by the American road, 
through a much milder and pretty well settled region. Only a 
few Hudson’s Bay officials, adventurous sportsmen, zealous mis- 
sionaries, and some of the half-breed population of the Red 
River, had any knowledge of the soil, climate, and general 
characteristics of the Canadian North-west. Even at present an 
army of surveyors is at work in the territory, a very large por- 
tion of which is enshrouded in darkness as thick as overhangs 
the center of Africa. It is true that, at an expenditure of 
several million dollars, large tracts near the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and farther north, as also in British Columbia, have 
been opened up to settlement ; but a large outlay must yet be in- 
eurred to make the Saskatchewan, Peace River, Athabasca, and 
other immense tracts even moderately known. Now, admitting, 
as I cheerfully do, the incaleulable value of much of this north- 
ern region in an agricultural point of view, I much regret, as a 
Canadian who would like to see his country prosperous, its great 
cost and the perilous obligations connected with it. The Canada 
Pacific Railway will probably cost to Canada in money, land, 
and completed railway, one hundred and ten million dollars, 
in return for which the Syndicate is to expend not more than 
forty-eight million five hundred thousand dollars. The Toronto 
“ Globe,” from which I have taken the above figures, says, in 
reference to this,—“ a bargain which places the whole North-west 
at the mercy of a monopolist corporation!” This is paying 
dearly for a trans-continental railway, even though one-third 
of the price is land, which would be of no great value with- 
out it. Unquestionably the new railway is being rapidly econ- 
structed, at the rate of two or three miles a day, and there is 
good prospect of its reaching the Rocky Mountains by the end of 
the coming year. Considering the impracticable nature of the 
country, fair progress has been made in British Columbia, on 
the Ocean and Fraser River sections; but the most difficult and 
expensive sections, through the mountains, across the Rockies, 
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and north of Lake Superior,—a wintry, mountainous, inhospi- 
table region,— must subtract heavily from the future enormous 
profits of the company on the prairie sections and the lands 
utilized in speculation. 

The contract with British Columbia was a blunder on the 
part of the Government. Appeals to national good faith, threats 
of imperial displeasure, and all kinds of party devices were em- 
ployed by the cunning, interested party leaders to reconcile a 
startled, apprehensive people to the myriad oppressive conse- 
quences involved in this agreement. The country showed its dis- 
approval in the political revolution which transferred power from 
the Tories, in 1873, to the Liberals, though the former had for 
years enjoyed an overwhelming majority. 

It must be confessed that the construction of the Canada 
Pacific Railway and the other costly efforts made to open up and 
make known the advantages of the North-west, attracted a larger 
immigration the last couple of years than was ever witnessed be- 
fore. Probably 80,000 settled in that country, the forerunners of a 
much larger influx. The Dominion will thus receive some com- 
pensation for her immense outlay; but, per contra, the bulk of 


the new-comers are from the older provinces, mainly Ontario, 
which need all their own, and more, to develop their abundant 
resources. 


Beyond doubt, the main element of popular uneasiness and 
uncertainty —I might say alarm, on serious reflection — consists 
in the rapid increase of Government expenditure and the public 
debt. The disbursements for all purposes rose from $13,687,928, 
in 1868, to $24,205,092, in 1874, and thence to $31,810,000, by Sir 
Leonard Tilley’s estimate, in 1882. There was no proportionate 
increase of the population, which was about 3,363,201 in 1868, 
and is now probably 4,418,714. The taxation was $4.07 per 
head in 1868, against some $7.02 now. The net debt at Con- 
federation, in 1867, was but $75,728,641, and in 1881, $155,- 
395,780; gross debt, 1867, $93,046,051; 1881, $191,861,537, the 
latter showing an increase of 115 per cent. This picture is still 
further darkened by the certainty of material additions to the 
load of debt and taxation within the next decade, while a con- 
siderable period must elapse before any substantial return can 
be expected from the gigantic outlays on publie works and the 
North-west. Indeed, some of the former may be styled non- 
productive, as regards the publie purse, notably the canals, 
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which have cost some $40,000,000, and the trifling income from 
which will doubtless have to be sacrificed to offset the abolition 
of the Erie tolls. 

Thoughtful persons contrast the experience of Canada with 
that of the United States in the matter of national responsibil- 
ities, and thence draw conclusions highly favorable to the lat- 
ter. The reduction of the American debt, now $1,392,245,450, by 
over $800,000,000 since the close of the Civil War, the year just 
expired witnessing the extinction of $162,289,150 of the total, 
is a feat unparalleled in history, notwithstanding the doubt that 
many reasonably entertain as to the wisdom of subjecting the 
present generation to such a strain. Such an achievement, how- 
ever, has proved an impressive advertisement of the resources 
of the Republic abroad, if it has oppressed to some extent the 
masses at home. 

There can be no denying the fact that one of the results of 
the late Civil War was the postponement of the closer union of 
Canada and the United States. The enormous war debt has 
also been held up, in terrorem, before Canadian eyes to excite 
contentment with their situation and aversion to * Yankee con- 
nection.” But events are too strong, and nothing can arrest the 
tide of popular opinion, which ceaselessly, though calmly, flows 
in the direction of closer connection, if not political union, 
with the republic. A great many straws might be pointed to at 
this time, to show how the wind blows; but I need only indicate 
one or two: On the 13th of December last, the Corn Exchange 
of Montreal, numbering several hundred merchants, petitioned 
the Federal Government in favor of the abolition of canal tolls, 
and the obtainment of a new reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. 

Nobody in his senses is ignorant of the fact that even reci- 
procity would lead to a material increase of Canadian trade with 
the United States, and that such would be beneficial to both 
nations ; but who could set bounds to the mutual advantages of 
a commercial or, better still, a political union? The fructifying 
influences of that wondrous American enterprise, supported by 
illimitable capital, would soon vigorously develop the great re- 
sources of Canada. Her vast solitudes of forest and prairie, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the southern boundary to the 
most northerly line of profitable cultivation, would be converted 
into the comfortable homes of prosperous millions. Under all 
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her disadvantages, climatic and commercial, including heavy 
duties at the American frontier and a protective tariff designed 
to put a check upon importations from Great Britain and the 
United States, her export trade in the year ending June 30, 
1882, reached one hundred and one million dollars, or three 
million dollars in excess of the previous year, and her imports 
one hundred and nineteen million dollars, or fourteen million 
dollars above those of 1880-81. 

To show what the Dominion, with her enormous undeveloped 
resources, is capable of becoming, under the quickening influence 
of a close and friendly union with the Republic, and how much 
the latter has to gain by free access to such a ready mart for 
trade, I may state that a recent parliamentary blue-book sets 
forth that the surplus revenue of Canada, for the past six 
months, reached $5,546,262; or, at the rate of over eleven mil- 
lions for the year, or four and a half millions over 1881-2, 
notwithstanding the abolition of important duties last spring. 
These may seem small results to the people of the United States, 
but they are unquestionably substantial for Canada. 

One of the most powerful factors in the work of radical 
change in the position of the Dominion is, undoubtedly, the 
straitened financial condition of the majority of the provinces. 
While New Brunswick and Nova Scotia can barely meet their 
local engagements in prosperous years, they enjoy little or no 
prospect of any material improvement in cireumstances, with a 
constant drain of their population to the United States and the 
North-west, and but little to attract foreign emigrants. Both 
provinces feel that their natural interests draw them toward 
their nearest and best market,—the adjoining Republic. The 
province of Ontario enjoys fair prosperity, having a better soil 
and climate than her sister provinces to the eastward, and boasts 
of a surplus of between four and five millions. The province of 
Quebec, with its debt of over eighteen millions and the dis- 
tracted state of its political parties, including the lack of syin- 
pathy between French and British, is in a deplorable condition. 
For the last few years the ordinary income has fallen short 
of the disbursements, while the prospect now is a gradually 
increasing expenditure with no corresponding augmentation of 
revenue. The provincial resources have been squandered for 
the benefit of partisan lumbermen, speculators, and new rail- 
roads in which members of parliament possessed a large personal 
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interest. Her condition is critical and prospects most gloomy. 
To escape the costly machinery of a local government, many 
of the people are looking to legislative union, which, however, 
would be most repugnant to the French Canadians. The latter, 
rather than accept this, would, with the Roman Catholic clergy 
at their head, advocate annexation to the United States. 

The population of this province, despite the fecundity of all 
races, the French Canadians in particular, has been for twenty 
years almost at a stand-still. A quarter of a million of French 
Canadians settled in the New-England and other States, with 
crowds weekly leaving the province to join them, notwithstanding 
the pathetic appeals of their clergy, is not a cheering outlook ; 
indeed, many of its most intelligent citizens see no hope for the 
province short of annexation. Meantime the province possesses 
abundant resources in cleared and wooded land, minerals, water- 
power, and fisheries, which might yield, with more capital and 
enterprising inhabitants, handsome results. 

The London “Spectator” has lately produced a sensation in 
many quarters by the assertion that there is a great deal of 
republicanism in England, though in the latent, non-demonstra- 
tive form; that this feeling spreads quietly, leavening popular 
opinion to a considerable extent, and that it bids fair to keep on 
expanding, with the prospect of momentous results in the not 
distant future. Of course it is admitted that the official and 
aristocratic class, with the leaders of the principal parties, form 
the head and front of the monarchical party, and they usually 
make much ado about their sentiments. But they touch the great 
middle and lower classes at only a few points, affecting their 
opinions and conduct but slightly, and would probably be carried 
away like corks on the stream of any wide-spread popular move- 
ment. The “Spectator,” not a disloyal or sensation-loving journal, 
and one of great influence among the intelligent classes, illustrates 
the strength of the republican feeling by recording the general 
admission, when the question of monarchy comes up in conver- 
sation, that another George the Fourth would not be tolerated,— 
would end, in fact, the existing constitutional system. 

Now, these assertions and conclusions are still more applicable 
to Canada, in which republicanism has been growing more popular 
every day. It is not that the bulk of the people concern them- 
selves much with the merits of republicanisn or monarchy in the 
abstract, but they do draw practical conclusions as to the sue- 
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cessful operation of the former in the United States. They 
find there a captivating illustration in the existence of the most 
powerful and prosperous nation on earth,—a nation whose pros- 
pects of future greatness overshadow those of all the other leading 
nations put together. Canadians feel that they have lost enor- 
mously in the matter of immigration, the application of the 
necessary volume of capital to the development of their great 
resources, and an extensive beneficial trade with their American 
cousins and neighbors. And this is mainly owing to the miserable 
artificial line of separation maintained by a small, noisy, political 
class, principally for party effect and the gratification of tradi- 
tional prejudice. 

The indifference of the Queen’s ministers in regard to changes 
in colonial opinion was shown by the conferring of knighthood 
upon Sir A. T. Galt, some years ago, though he had previously 
informed them that he advocated Canadian independence. The 
ultra loyalists, political aspirants to imperial favor, and new- 
fledged knights, who form the nucleus of a petty official aris- 
tocracy, were bewildered and shocked beyond description at the 
behavior of the Gladstone-Bright ministry on this oceasion. In 


the opinion of those sticklers for permanent British connection, 
it was to the last degree unwise to waste such honors upon an 


Independent, an “ Annexationist in disguise,” while true, blue- 
blooded loyalists played their little fussy parts unnoticed by her 
most gracious Majesty. But yet, spite of the Independence con- 
tamination, both Canadian parties, Liberals and Conservatives, 
have gladly coquetted with Sir A. T. Galt, employing him and 
eatering for his support, the latter party having given him his 
present appointment of Canadian High Commissioner at the Court 
of St. James. Late dispatches from England state that this gen- 
tleman has again changed his opinions. He now advocates Impe- 
rial Federation, which some of his Ottawa masters do not well 
like, it is believed. 

Returning to the main point, the explanation of the pref- 
erence of so large a body of the Canadian people for annexa- 
tion is to be found in the settled conviction that it would at 
once greatly increase the trade of the Dominion, and, in a short 
time, its general prosperity. Then there is the Independence 
party to be noticed, comprising not a few of the most intelligent 
men in both party camps, perhaps more in the Liberal. The 
Conservatives strive to damage the Liberal cause by calling its 
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leaders and followers Independents, or “ Annexationists in dis- 
guise,” which accusation will help more than hurt them with the 
young, practical, and intelligent portion of the people. Hon. 
Mr. Huntington, Postmaster-General in the last Liberal, the 
Mackenzie Government, was an avowed Independent. 

In analyzing the elements of Canadian public opinion, in 
order to convey to the reader some idea of the forces operat- 
ing in the direction of Annexation, I have not by any means 
exhausted the subject. I prefer moderation in both statement 
and forecast. But I can not pass over such telling indications 
of public sentiment as the efforts of the Liberal party, last 
winter, in the Federal Parliament, to obtain for the Dominion 
the right of making her own commercial treaties, nor the recent 
speech of Mr. Edgar, a Liberal leader, in favor of Canadian com- 
mercial independence. I may here, too, mention that at a caucus 
of the Liberals held at Ottawa, on the 13th February last, the 
policy of Canadian Independence was generally indorsed by the 
party. 

It may be asked by some of my American readers why, if 
these statements with regard to Canadian publie opinion be cor- 
rect, there is no systematic agitation for annexation afoot, no 
propaganda of republicanism to bring about a union of the two 
nations. Several reasons might be given in explanation of this 
matter, only a few of which I will notice. In the first place, 
in ordinary times, in the absence of burning questions and 
harassing popular troubles, most people feel a natural aver- 
sion to entering upon revolutionary crusades, involving much 
notoriety, sharp collision with the partisans of the old system, 
with other désagréments usually experienced by radical reformers 
at the outset. Many also prefer to take the easiest and quietest 
method of securing the benefits of annexation, by themselves 
silently migrating to the Republic, and encouraging thereafter 
all their friends to follow their example. This, the quickest 
and most effectual remedy, renders a resort to noisier and 
more tedious experiments unnecessary. And should the present 
state of things continue, the people of the United States will 
have the satisfaction of yearly annexing many thousands of 
Canadians, as a preliminary to the annexation of their territory 
itself, a little later. Perhaps, on the whole, it will be best to 
have the people first,—the country will be sure to follow after- 
ward. 
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The difficulties besetting the formation of 4 united, compact 
state out of a chain of widely scattered provinces, reaching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, appear insuperable. Dumb- 
bell like, the greatest bulk and weight is at each end, the con- 
necting bar being represented by some one thousand two 
hundred miles of lacustrine shores, rocky deserts and portages, 
varied by swamps and lakelets,—the forbidding, silent wilder- 
ness stretching from the head-waters of the Ottawa to Thunder 
Bay, and thence to Manitoba. What, then, can a candid thinker 
conclude from the above facts, save that the present and future in- 
terests of the provinces of Ontario, Quebee, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward Island can be best promoted by a close 
and friendly union with the American Republic? The Northern 
and Eastern States adjoin these provinces, and supply them 
their nearest and most profitable markets, and have long been 
connected with them by the bonds of good neighborhood and 
mutual trade. There is everything in the natural, social, and 
commercial cireumstances of the two countries to favor such a 
happy consummation, which could not fail to gratify the pride, 
stimulate the energies, and enormously augment the wealth and 


resources of the two young Anglo-Saxon nations of North 
America. Already over a million of Canadians, French and 
British, intelligent and enterprising, have founded homes in the 
Republic, the number yearly increasing. There is no reason 
why the remainder should not sensibly anticipate the future, 
and unite their and their country’s fortunes with the greatest 
and most prosperous nation the world has ever known. 


P. BENDER. 





NATIONAL AID TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE advantages of the public school system of our country are 
now universally admitted; yet this institution, like other advan- 
tageous elements in the development of social and national life, 
has had to push its way upward from a small beginning against 
a host of opposing forces, such as prejudice, superstition, and 
dogmatism. 

In the year 1635, Boston, then but five years old, resolved 
that “our brother Philemon Permout be appointed school-master 
for the instruction and education of our children,” thirty acres 
of land being appropriated at the same time for his support. 
Thus was the seed sown that has developed into our present ex- 
tensive system of education. But five years’ experience taught 
our pilgrim fathers that there were other difficulties to be over- 
come than simply providing means for the support of the 
teacher ; parents were found so regardless of the welfare of their 
children as to wholly neglect the advantages offered them. 
Hence it was enjoined, that “‘ whenever a family shall be found 
in which so barbarous a state of things exists, as that the head 
thereof did neither by his own efforts, nor those of others, en- 
deavor to give his children and servants sufficient instruction to 
enable them to read fluently the English language, and acquire 
a knowledge of the penal laws, a penalty of twenty shillings 
should be imposed for such neglect.” 

Here the word “servants” is worthy of attention, and if we 
were disposed to speculation might prompt the question, What 
would have been the effect of such a clause in the codes of the 
Southern States in their earlier days? Had such a law been in 
force, we should never have had such a record on our census 
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tables as the following, which is but typical of the state of educa- 
tion in the South at the time designated :— 


ATTENDING SCHOOL, 1860. 





. WHITE. | Covorep. | Total | Total 

| 7 eS 7 | = coal White Slave 

| Total. Native Born. | Popula- Popula- 
| Male. Female Male. Female) tion. tion. 


pine | 
Misaisstppi.| 66,524 | 66,147 | 877 | 35,908 | 91,214 | 2 | 353,899 | 309,878 











Two slaves attending school, in 1860, in the whole State of 
Mississippi out of a slave population of over three hundred 
thousand ! 

But let us return to our pilgrim fathers. Finding that pun- 
ishing the parent did not instruct the child, they further or- 
dained that the children and servants of such parents and mas- 
ters as, after warning, persisted in neglect, might be placed by 
the authorities under the guardianship of other heads of families 
—the boys until the age of twenty-one and the girls until 
eighteen. It was also further ordained, in 1647, that every 
town of fifty families should be bound to support a school- 
master competent to teach reading and writing, and every town 
of one hundred and fifty families to support a grammar school. 
Such was the commencement made by our New England ances- 
tors in the work of education; and although the turmoil, strife, 
and hardships of the Revolutionary War well-nigh destroyed 
the little plant which had sprung from this seed, yet there can 
be no doubt that to this germ we owe our present educational 
system. 

The progress of popular education, however, was slow and 
fitful until about the year 1835. At this time, the public mind 
becoming aware of the alarming amount of illiteracy existing, a 
movement was begun, of which I believe Horace Mann was the 
leading spirit, to remedy this evil. This resulted in the adoption 
of the present common school system, which has wrought so 
marvelous a change in many of our States. These efforts have 
been stimulated and aided by the policy adopted by the General 
tovernment of setting aside a certain amount of public land in 
aid of education, and of granting certain sums as equivalents to 
the States which did not receive any benefit from these land 
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grants. With these exceptions—which were undoubtedly of 
great value—the States have been left to themselves in this most 
important work; no attempt to grant permanent national aid 
or to institute a national system of education has been made. 
But States, like subordinate communities, are subject to in- 
equalities in advantages and hinderances, so that it is not pos- 
sible for them all to advance with the same rapidity in any one 
line of development. One has advantages in which another is 
deficient ; one is subject to disadvantages and drawbacks from 
which another is free. Difference in numbers, difference in 
wealth, commerce, ete., even where equal efforts are put forth, 
will cause a proportional difference in the results, a fact specially 
evident in reference to education. 

As the rapid advance in the means of intereommunication 
has effected such vast changes in our social relations that the 
people of the several States are brought into more intimate 
relation with each other than subsisted between the different 
sections of the larger States half a century ago,—what was true 
then of the effect of illiteracy in parts of a State upon the 
general welfare of the individual commonwealth is now true in 
regard to the nation as a whole. And the reasons which were 
then advanced in favor of a system of common schools, aided 
and supported by the State, are as applicable now to the nation 
as a whole. As it was then found necessary to provide a system 
of education applying to the whole population of a State, so now 
we have reached that stage in our progress when it becomes 
necessary, if we would meet the demands of the age, to provide 
means for extending this system in its most advanced and com- 
plete form over the whole country. That this can be done only 
by the General Government must be admitted by every one who 
will give the subject a moment’s thoughtful consideration. 

How should this be done? I answer, first, that it should be 
done in such a way as to be just and fair to all parts of the 
country, and that the burden may be borne, as nearly as pos- 
sible, equally by all sections; second, that it should be done in 
such a manner as will cause the least possible disturbance to 
the system now in operation; and, third, that the least possible 
official machinery should be used. 

To meet these several requirements, there is, so far as I can 
see, but one plan—and that is to distribute annually to the 
several States and territories a certain portion of the Govern- 
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ment revenue, to be applied by them, on certain conditions and 
under proper restrictions, to the aid and advancement of the 
present common school system. In no other way can the burden 
be apportioned so equally, nor can any other means be devised 
by which it will be made less oppressive. 

The reasons for distributing this fund to the several States 
and territories, and having them expend it in educating the 
children, are doubtless apparent to every one. In most, if not all 
of them, there are already systems of free schools and organized 
plans of education aided and fostered by the State or territory, 
and also the appliances and corps of officers necessary to carry 
on this work. For the General Government to establish a 
separate national system of education would, as a matter of 
course, not only entail upon the people an additional and 
unnecessary expense, but would undoubtedly bring the national 
and State authorities into constant conflict. In other words, it 
is impossible to carry on in the same territory, at the same time, 
two distinct systems of public schools for the same children. 
It is, therefore, apparent that if the General Government under- 
takes to assist in this work, it must do so by aiding, building 
up, and perfecting the system now in operation, and not by any 
method which will conflict with it. But this aid should be 
granted only upon certain conditions and under certain restric- 
tions. First, the States should be required to adopt a uniform 
system ; second, no State or territory should be allowed its pro- 
portion of the amount appropriated except upon the condition 
that such State or territory appropriate at least an equal amount 
for the same purpose; third, the National Bureau of Education 
should be charged with the duty of executing the provisions of 
the appropriation acts, and should also have the right to decide 
whether the conditions were properly complied with. 

If the step proposed should ever be determined upon by 
Congress, it is probable that the two most difficult points to 
decide satisfactorily would be the gross amount to be appropri- 
ated, and the ratio of distribution. I shall not attempt to discuss 
the former, as that would require the presentation of a large 
array of figures and statistics, but will simply state as my 
opinion that the annual appropriation for this purpose should 
not be less than forty million dollars; nor do I think it would be 
wise, at least for some years to come, to have it exceed sixty 
millions. To the second point, “the ratio of distribution,” I 
propose devoting the remainder of this article. 
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A proposition has been brought forward in Congress to ap- 
propriate some ten or fifteen million dollars for this purpose, 
to be distributed only to the States showing the greatest per- 
centage of illiteracy. While the object aimed at by this propo- 
sition is a good one, yet it is so manifestly unjust and inequitable 
that it were better to give no Government aid than to give it in 
this way. Assuming that all States and territories in which the 
illiteracy exceeds twenty-five per cent. should receive the benefit of 
this appropriation, we find, by examining the census returns of 
1880 (Census Bulletin No. 303), that these are Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. As a matter of course, in most of these colored per- 
sons who are illiterate compose a very large proportion of the 
population, and this fact forms the chief argument in favor of the 
proposition mentioned. But let us look a little below the surface 
and see whether justice and equity require this unequal or partial 
distribution of aid. In 1860, according to the census of that 
year, out of 32,629 colored children attending school in the 
United States, there were but 1235 in school in these States. In 
fact, as is well known, slaves were prohibited from obtaining even 
the rudiments of an education. The illiteracy, therefore, of the 
colored population, now complained of as such a serious burden, 
is the result of the deliberate policy of these States in the past. 
But admitting that the sins of the fathers should not be visited 
upon the children,—and that as all this has been changed, we 
should not cavil over the cause, but aid in remedying the evil 
effect,—let me ask whether, even in this view of the case, such a 
proposition as that referred to, if carried into effect, would be 
just to the other portions of the country? 

Turning to the Census Bulletin before quoted, we find that 
this startling degree of illiteracy is not by any means wholly due 
to the presence of the colored population, but to an unwillingness 
on the part of the people of those States to tax themselves as 
others do in order to maintain public schools. We find from this 
that in Alabama, 24.7 per cent. of the white population, of ten 
years and upward, are unable to write; in Arkansas, 25 per cent.; 
in Florida, 19.9 per cent.; in Georgia, 22.9 per cent.; in Kentucky, 
22 per cent.; in Louisiana, 18.4 per cent.; in Mississippi, 16.3 
per cent.; in North Carolina, 31.5 per cent.; in South Carolina, 
21.9 per cent.; in Tennessee, 27.3 per cent. ; in Texas, 15.3 per cent. ; 
and in Virginia, 18.2 per cent. On the other hand, the ratio in 
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Connecticut is 5.5; in Dakota, a pioneer territory, 4.2; in Illinois, 
5.9; in Indiana, 7; in Iowa, 3.8; in Kansas, 3.7; in Maine, 4.2; 
in Massachusetts, 6.4; in Michigan, 4.8; in Minnesota, 6; in 
Nebraska, 3.5; in New Hampshire, 5; in New Jersey and New- 
York, each, 5.3; Ohio, 4.9; Pennsylvania, 6.7; Vermont, 2.9; 
and Wisconsin, 5.6. 

But even this does not bring out fully the contrast. If we 
limit our comparison to native white persons alone, the difference 
is still more glaring, as seen by the following ratios: 


DL cvicinbiakener 25.0 Connecticut.............. 1.0 
SS ae: 
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New Hampshire 
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This shows that the percentage of illiteracy among the native 
whites in the Southern States is, with a single exception (Texas), 
greater than when the foreign element is included. This state 
of affairs certainly cannot be attributed to the presence of the 
colored population. If we compare the amount expended per 
eapita for the enrolled pupils in the public schools, we find 
evidence of the same unwillingness or failure, from some cause, 
on the part of most of these same States to contribute liberally 
to the support of their public schools. 

In Alabama, the amount is $2.09; in Georgia, $1.99; Ken- 
tucky, $3.85 ; Mississippi, $2.70 ; North Carolina, $1.12 ; Virginia, 
$3.82 ; South Carolina, $2.42; while in Connecticut, the amount 
is $17.80; Illinois, $9.61; Iowa, $12.25; Massachusetts, $14.93 ; 
New Jersey, $9.48 ; New-York, $10.09; Ohio, $8.59, and Rhode 
Island, $11.63 (Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1880, 
p. 413). If we compare the whole amount raised by taxation 
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for school purposes in 1880 with the number of white pupils 
alone it gives a per capita expenditure in Alabama of only $3.50 ; 
in Georgia of only $3; in North Carolina of only $2.58 ; in South 
Carolina of only $5.30, and in Tennessee of only $3.16. (I can 
give no other examples for want of data.) 

The only absolutely correct test in this comparison would be 
the percentage obtained by comparing the amount raised by 
taxation for school purposes with the real value of the property 
in the State. But the fact that a large portion is raised by local 
taxes, and that the assessed value as compared with the real 
value varies widely in different States, renders this impossible. 
Using the assessed value, as given in Mr. Spofford’s American 
Almanac for 1880, I find that the rate is generally highest in the 
North-western States and lowest in the Eastern and Southern 
States. For example: in Alabama it is 00.21; in Arkansas, 
00.22; in Connecticut, 00.39; in Georgia, 00.20; Illinois, 00.85 ; 
in Iowa, 01.04; in Kentucky, 00.27; Massachusetts, 00.28; Mis- 
souri, 00.41; Nebraska, 00.81 ; New-York, 00.36; North Carolina, 
00.22 ; Ohio, 00.438, ete. 

Now, if the General Government should undertake to do any- 
thing in aid of common school education that will be adequate 
to the wants of our people, it should be done with a liberal hand 
and in a manner that will show manifest justice to all sections. 
While ten or fifteen millions may, and undoubtedly will, do much 
good if granted to one section on the conditions already named, 
those who are imposing heavy burdens upon themselves in other 
sections to educate their children will have just grounds for com- 
plaint of unfairness. While Illinois taxes her people over four- 
fifths of one per cent. of the assessed value of her property, Iowa 
over 1 per cent., and Ohio two-fifths of one per cent. for school 
purposes, in addition to the revenue raised from other sources, 
Georgia taxes her people but one-fifth of one per cent., North 
Carolina but one-fifth of one per cent., and Alabama and Georgia 
the same, for this purpose. 

This difference cannot be charged to inability, for there is no 
reason why Georgia, North Carolina, and other States may not 
tax their people to the same extent as Illinois, Iowa, or Ohio, to 
educate their children. Instead, therefore, of charging this dif- 
ference to inability, we are compelled to attribute it to neglect or 
want of appreciation of the value of education. For the Govern- 
ment now to grant this help to States which have so willfully 
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neglected to provide such means of education as are within 
their power, would not only be unjust, but would have too much 
the appearance of rewarding the negligent who are unwilling to 
help themselves. I believe it will be a wise policy on the part of 
the General Government to grant aid to the States for their com- 
mon schools, and to grant it with a liberal hand, but I believe 
such aid should be distributed to all alike——to those who have 
striven most to help themselves as well as those who have been 
negligent. The only way in which this can be fairly and equit- 
ably done will, as I believe, be by distributing such funds as may 
be appropriated for this purpose to the States and territories 
in proportion to population. I am as desirous as any one can 
be to assist those States which are in the background in this 
respect, for I am fully aware that most of them labor under dif- 
ficulties which do not apply to their sister States, but I think the 
Government should be just in distributing its favors. 

A distribution in proportion to illiteracy is, as we have seen, 
unequal and unjust. If made according to the number of chil- 
dren of school age or enrolled, it will then depend on unreliable 
statistics and on figures made up by States and territories, and 
not on statistics made under Government control. The only en- 


tirely satisfactory enumeration is that of population made by the 
National Census Bureau. This is a sure and satisfactory basis, 
and a distribution made upon it cannot be complained of as un- 
just or unequal. 


JoHN A. LOGAN. 





THE DANGEROUS CLASSES. 


IT HAS been our habit to look for national disaster from the 
lower strata of society. We fear the ignorance and vice of 
the masses. We see the appalling instances of recklessness 
and brutal violence in the haunts of infamy, as they are 
recorded in the daily press, and naturally conclude that 
this element of evil only needs growth—such growth as 
the rum-shop and a bribed police will promote —in order to 
overthrow the existing order and carry desolation through the 
land. The reasoning is just. We have seen in our own country 
what a power for evil these debased classes are, in the riots of 
1877. New York city saw these wild forces at work in 1863. 
History will ever point, as to one of her most conspicuous pages, 
to the Reign of Terror in bleeding France, where the fierce pas- 
sions of men who were nearest the brute made havoe with all 
that was beautiful, or orderly, or good. But he whose mind rests 
upon these lower classes as the cause of these horrors is no 
philosopher. He is content with a superficial view. A philo- 
sophical analysis of the explosions of the populace which have 
so often desolated neighborhoods and nations would reveal a 
series of causes ieading far away from the populace itself. In 
ancient Greece, the revolutions which established the democ- 
racies were movements of the lowest classes of the people; but, 
before these risings, we find in many instances the tyrannical 
oppressions of a despot and his court, which to-day would be 
styled a “ring.” It was the long period of fearful oppression in 
France, represented by the selfish and voluptuous courts of 
Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth, during which the 
peasant was but a beast of burden or a tool of greed, which 
produced the reaction of the Revolution. Gunpowder is inno- 
cent until you ignite it. The coarse vice which prevails in the 
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lowest classes can be perilous to the State at large only as it is 
turned into insurrectionary channels by the gross injustice of 
the higher classes. This coarse vice may indeed do local harm. 
It may generate thieves, burglars, and murderers, and it certainly 
will do this, but the ordinary machinery of government is suf- 
ficient to keep these developments in check. The motives which 
lead to the local crimes are not those which produce revolutions. 
They are simply personal greed or enmity. These local crimes 
can seldom move a multitude, or, if they do, the movement takes 
the shape of a temporary riot. The lowest classes are in them- 
selves the dangerous classes only so far as this. 

The greater danger — the danger compared with which all this 
local disorder is as nothing, the danger which threatens the 
uprooting of society, the demolition of civil institutions, the 
destruction of liberty and the desolation of all—is that which 
comes from the rich and powerful classes in the community. 
What we have to fear is the encroachments of these influential 
elements upon the rights of the people, until, under a sense of 
oppression, the people, who are naturally timid and slow to act 
in organization, are foreed into united resistance, which neces- 
sarily (from the constitution of the masses) becomes destructive 
to civilization and social well-being. Mere demagogues, even 
with socialistic or nihilistic ravings, are of no avail with the 
masses, unless a real grievance of a formidable sort supports 
them. Herr Most is only ludicrews in America, but in Russia 
he would be a firebrand to a magazine. It should be our aim, 
amid our liberties, to prevent our country from becoming a 
Russia. 

The form in which danger threatens us is that of units of vast 
money-power. Power-units are the cause of oppression every- 
where, and in this country the power that is reeognized is money. 
Dynastic power and military power are not present dangers, 
and probably never will be, except as outcomes of revolution 
caused by the abuses of the money-power. But everything with 
us fosters the accumulation of money in the hands of a few 
individuals or of allied corporations (allied for their common 
sueecess). The endless resources of material wealth in our mines 
and our means of communication enable the quick and unscru- 
pulous to become oligarchs of this money-power, ordinary ability 
and honesty being run over and trampled under foot in the com- 
petition. The men who wield this power can control legislatures, 
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courts, and executive officers, and so cover their tyrannical acts 
with the semblance of legality. Their most oppressive conduct 
will be shown in obedience to some law, or, at least, in opposition 
to no law. Where favorable legislation for them is not obtained, 
unfavorable legislation is prevented. But is not this bribery? 
Of course it is. But it is bribery prosecuted with all the refine- 
ment of art and all the dignity of statesmanship. It is bribery 
so sinuously practiced, and on so colossal a scale, that the public 
eye is dazed and the public mind deceived or bewildered. Under 
its effects, transactions which, in the narrow sphere of a petty 
thief, would send him to prison, are wrought on every side in the 
millions of railway stocks, and the perpetrators remain as mem- 
bers of the most reputable political and commercial society of 
the land. Men of this stamp are even elevated to the highest 
offices of state—men whose daily life has violated every principle 
of justice. 

It is by the growing power of this class of tyrants that our 
country’s safety is now threatened. And the danger will come 
in two forms: the demoralization of society and the sanguinary 
vengeance of the oppressed. The morals of a community work 
downward from the higher classes. Like priest, like people. 
Corrupt the pretorium and you corrupt theempire. A licentious 
Court will be imitated in every provincial neighborhood. If the 
educated and wealthy classes of America treat fraud as a virtue, 
we shall have dishonesty the characteristic of the whole nation. 
Trickery will be counted for wisdom, and lying for prudence. 
We shall reach the happy condition of Turkey and Persia, where 
every man has to guard against his neighbor as a thief, and find 
security for himself and his property only in cunning, falsehood, 
and secrecy. That this demoralization is fast affecting our so- 
ciety is evident in the light way in which our newspapers speak 
of flagrant outrages upon justice, and the readiness with which 
the manipulators of nominations (and the electors themselves) 
forget the baseness of men whom they set up as candidates and 
seek to place in responsible office. Men who have been sentenced 
to punishment by our criminal courts are nominated and elected. 
Both nominations and elections are promoted and sustained by 
what are known in the community as honest and honorable men. 
Furthermore, these men whose lives have been marked by fraud 
and other immoralities are admitted into social circles which are 
valled pure, their wealth or their serviceableness in behalf of 
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wealth being a sure passport. In this way the poison permeates 
all society. The source, as we have seen, is in the units of vast 
money-power, a power which effectually crushes everything that 
opposes. 

Beside the moral desolation caused by this aggregation of 
wealth in a few hands, the political safety of the country is es- 
pecially endangered. The making and maintaining this con- 
centered wealth demands a system of plunder and oppression of 
the poorer classes and of the public generally. Prices are made, 
not through the natural laws of demand and supply, but by 
“corners” and conspiracies. Fair competition, which is the life 
of trade, is utterly crushed by the giant foot of this money- 
swollen monster. A few monopolize the entire trade of any 
given article by reason of their money-power, remorselessly de- 
stroying any one who dares even to glean in the field they have 
made their own by robbery. The word “robbery” is not a 
misnomer, for the money has been forced from unwilling hands 
by immoral, though sometimes legal, means. A widow, having 
the care of a family of small children, puts her money in rail- 
way stock. She is advised to do so by a director in the railway. 
It is the widow’s all. Soon afterward this director, and a few 
with him, seeing the importance of their road and its capabilities, 
determine to secure a controlling interest in the stock for them- 
selves, thus both increasing their investment in a profitable con- 
cern, and at the same time obtaining a power to do what they 
please with the road thereafter, as occasion may demand. Ac- 
cordingly, their first step is to run the stock down. This they 
accomplish by paying agents to go to places where the stock 
is owned, and, by brief articles in the local newspapers, to insin- 
uate that the road is shaky. Every little fact against the road 
is exaggerated. Ifa dividend has been passed in order to an 
important improvement, this omission of a dividend is ascribed to 
the road’s approaching bankruptcy. By these means the publie 
are soon led to believe that the road is financially a failure. 
Our poor widow holds on to her stock, until from par it drops 
to twenty-five. She is then thoroughly frightened. She hears 
many now say, “ Sell out your stock, or you'll lose all.” So she 
sells her stock and loses three-quarters of her property, which 
even before was only enough to keep her and hersin the 
ordinary comforts of life. Meanwhile, our high-minded director 
and his partners, having brought the stock down to a low 
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enough figure, buy it all in through their agents. Soon the 
stock mounts to its original value, and our director has made a 
million dollars by the transaction. The widow is financially 
ruined. How? By the rascality of the director, who has been 
to her as truly a merciless tyrant as ever was Nero or Caligula 
to the Romans. He has by fraud wrested from her her living to 
increase his enormous wealth. This is but an instance of what 
is done daily by these money-magnates. The fraud takes differ- 
ent shapes according to the circumstances, but the system of 
amassing lordly fortunes now in practice is essentially a fraud- 
ulent system. And cruelty is the natural companion of fraud. 
A rich concern makes twenty-five per cent. on its capital for ten 
years, and has then more than trebled its property. Itemploys 
three hundred workingmen at wages that just support them 
and their families. A year comes in which the managers per- 
ceive that they can only make seven per cent. instead of twenty- 
five. At once they discharge two hundred workingmen into pov- 
erty and despair. The men have worked faithfully in trebling 
their employers’ fortunes, and now, to save a trifle of these trebled 
fortunes, these faithful men are cast out without mercy. This is 
a common form of the cruelty of the wealthy units among us. 

The power exercised in fraud and cruelty knows no limit for 
either except in its own interests. Individuals are directly and 
indirectly cheated. Not only are laws framed for the benefit of 
the moneyed oppressor, but his power enables him to refuse 
obedience to wholesome laws. If any laws should be most care- 
fully and equitably administered, they are those which relate to 
the taxes of the community. Every citizen should bear his 
equal proportion of the public burdens. Yet the wealthy units 
have no difficulty in throwing the weight of taxation upon the 
poorer classes, by evading the payment of their legitimate taxes. 
A college professor by my side, getting a meager salary of $2000 
a year, and having as his only property a mortgage of $10,000, 
conscientiously pays his 24 per cent. ($250) a year of personal 
tax on this mortgage, receiving as interest only 34 per cent. 
($350), while a neighbor worth three millions pays not one cent 
of personal tax, although he is owner of fifty mortgages, beside 
a large amount of railroad stock. By a fiction of debt he escapes 
his tax. The wealthy units practice this trick almost universally, 
and the authorities are perfectly aware of it. Their wealth is 
the power that protects them. 
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If suits should be commenced against any of these wrong- 
doers, their money enables them to tire out the complainant by 
the use of technical delays, by spiriting away witnesses, and by 
corrupting courts. This is so well understood that no one who 
has any worldly wisdom dares to enter the lists of law against 
any one of these gigantic reservoirs of capital, and they on their 
side understand this impunity and immunity, and improve it 
diligently. These power-units of wealth gather about them a 
clientele of faithful, because well-paid, dependents, who speak, 
write, and act for them as occasion demands, and who by their 
wit and effrontery manage to guide much of public opinion in 
behalf of their masters. Some of these dependents are editors 
of influential journals, who skillfully make the worse the better 
reason and call evil good, so that honest-minded readers are 
found to be sympathizing with the unfortunate capitalist, 
against whom the wicked proletariat says such hard things. 

But this state of things cannot always continue. The sense 
of oppression on the part of the people at large becomes deeper 
and stronger. They begin to learn that their reform leaders 
are bought up by the money-power, and that the so-called 
reforms are but tubs thrown to the whale. They see that only 
violent measures can relieve them, and a common feeling of 
revenge unites them. Now comes the catastrophe. At the 
first stroke they find themselves a power, and when men first 
discover their power they are reckless how they use it. They 
carry destruction on every side. They revel in slaughter. 
They waste property. They burn dwellings. They overturn all 
institutions. They paralyze trade. They annihilate society. 
The tyranny of the moneyed units has accomplished what 
nothing but tyranny can accomplish—the united action of a 
heterogeneous and naturally unorganized populace. It has raised 
a spirit of evil which it cannot allay. It has unchained the tiger 
and whetted his appetite for blood. These must not be considered 
as exaggerated prophecies. History shows that we are sober in 
our statements. The community cannot be plundered forever; 
combinations of capitalists and legislators to rob the poor for the 
benefit of the rich will eventually meet with counter-combinations 
which will not confine themselves to robbery. This is human 
nature as well as history. 

The present peril of our country is exactly here. The dangerous 
classes among us are those who are engaged in amassing colossal 
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fortunes—the giants who tread ordinary men under their heel, 
and care not how much the people suffer. They are absorbed with 
their own greatness, lifted by their wealth out of all sympathy 
with the mass of mankind, and live as if the world belonged to 
them. The cries of want and sorrow are unheeded by them, the 
appeals of charity and benevolence are spurned, the demand for 
cobperation in works for the public weal is slighted,—while all 
their millions are poured into the channels of their own selfish- 
ness. In monarchical countries, so long as the people can find a 
living, they will endure the oppression; but in a republic like 
ours the time of account will come sooner. Here the people will 
not wait until they are ruined. They have some notions of rights, 
and some forethought of impending evil, and they will anticipate 
their own crisis by making a crisis for others. How is this catas- 
trophe to be avoided? The answer is simple. The dangerous 
classes must be rendered harmless. But how can this be done? 
Only by righteous laws, righteously administered. These laws will 
neither be administered nor made until we put men in office who 
will spurn bribes direct or indirect. The first thing, then, for the 
safety of our country is the election of honest and upright men 
to office. We see now in our legislative halls, gamblers, drunkards, 
libertines, e¢ id genus omne, who must take bribes in order to keep 
up their licentious lives. A low set of liquor-sellers make the 
ordinances of the city of New York. Politics are run by rowdies 
and criminals, with whom decent men cannot associate, except 
to be defiled. Questions are decided not on their merit, but on 
the money in them. Until this system is entirely changed, and 
honest men are elected to office, we can have no check to the 
dangerous classes and their schemes. And the system will not 
be changed until rum-shop nominations are ignored, and honest 
men vote for character and not for party. 

The second thing for our safety is the enactment of laws to 
defend the poor man against the rich oppressor. Noman should 
be allowed to lord it over the industries of the land; no man should 
be allowed to hold sway over the highways of the nation in an 
irresponsible absolutism. There must be a limit to individual 
wealth if we are to be preserved as a republic. Then, corporate 
wealth should be under strict supervision and its management 
subject to just governmental control. Furthermore, the wages 
of the laborer should be secured to him for a year at a time, as 
in the case of a salaried officer, to be forfeited only for such mis- 
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conduct as the courts would recognize. Severest penalties should 
be adjudged for the avoidance of tax-paying, and bribery should 
be punished by permanent loss of citizenship and ten years’ im- 
prisonment. 

The third thing for our safety is an executive force, from 
governor to policeman, who will watch for the public and see the 
laws enforced. Now we have to support a special private so- 
ciety to enforce any special group of laws, as, for example, the Ex- 
cise, Gambling, and Treatment of Animals laws. Without these 
societies there is no effort to stop the infraction of law. Men of 
integrity and of just pride in their office and its true functions 
should be the guardians of the law. 

Again we insist that these are sober words of ours, to which 
it were well a lethargic community should give heed. Cease, ye 
men of pleasure and of business, cease from thinking only of 
yourselves. Give thought tothe community in which you dwell. 
Do your public duties. Discharge the solemn trusts imposed 
upon you by your country, your conscience, and your God. 


HowakRpD CROSBY. 





RACE EDUCATION, 


QUESTIONS of race furnish the most difficult of all the prob- 
lems with which practical statesmanship has to deal, and the 
people of this country are now confronted with three questions 
of this kind. Two of them, “the Indian question” and “ the 
Negro question,” date from the early annals of American colon- 
ization; while the third, “the Chinese question,” has only re- 
cently come to perplex our polities. 

At the end of our civil war, the political status of the freed- 
men determined the whole policy of Reconstruction; and the 
only three amendments added to the Constitution, in order to 
conserve the results of the war, were amendments which had for 
their object to protect the emancipated slaves in their freedom 
and citizenship. These amendments put an end to “the Slavery 
question” in the United States, but they made “the Negro 
question” more than ever a dominating issue in our national 
life. In the days of chattel slavery, the Negro was in the 
Republic, but not of it. To-day, he is part and parcel of our civil 
and political organism. 

Although for the present there is a lull in the conflict of races 
at the South, it is a lull which comes only from the breathing- 
spells of a great secular contention, and not from any permanent 
pacification founded on a resolution of the race problem pre- 
sented by the Negro question in its present aspects. So long as the 
existing mass of our crude and unassimilated colored population 
holds its present place in the body politic, we must expect that 
civilization and political rights will oscillate between alternate 
perils—the peril that comes from the white man when he places 
civilization, or sometimes his travesty of it, higher than the 
Negro’s political rights, and the peril that comes from the black 
man when his political rights are placed by himself or others 
higher than civilization. Arabian story tells of ships pulled to 
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pieces by the Lodestone Mountain, which drew the nails out of 
them as they approached it ; and certain it is that the joints and 
seams in our ship of state have more than once sprung aleak 
under the stress put upon them by our mountain of unintelli- 
gent and unorganized suffrage—a mountain, too, which is 
streaked with its white strata as well as its black. 

Meanwhile, the fair-minded people of the country are equally 
solicitous that none of the Southern States shall be “ African- 
ized” after the manner of South Carolina in the days of her 
humiliation, and that not a single Negro shall be “ terrorized” 
out of his civil or political rights, after the manner of the so- 
called “ Mississippi plan.” The trouble is to find the tertium quid 
which, avoiding either horn of the dilemma, shall reconcile the 
twin interests of civilization and of civil freedom — interests 
which were once congenitally united in our voting population, 
but which have been temporarily rent in twain at the South by 
the wrench and strain of a great civic convulsion, followed by 
the wrench and strain of a great civil enfranchisement which 
came too soon, because it came too late. 

The first section of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, in its application to our freedmen, had the force and effect of 
an instantaneous and collective naturalization act. The fifteenth 
amendment made this naturalization effective for voting purposes. 
Previously our naturalization laws had been made and construed 
on the assumption that only men of European extraction could 
qualify under them for the rights and duties of citizenship. No 
distinction was made among the white citizens or subjects of 
Juropean states, because the people of all those states were held 
to be practically of the same social tissue. And similarity of 
social tissue had heretofore been held to be the criterion and 
condition precedent of political fusion. 

As nobody among us contemplates the fusion that springs 
from a physical amalgamation of the two races, it remains to 
consider the processes by which the black race may be brought 
into such intellectual, religious, moral, civil, and political assimi- 
lation with the white race, that the elective franchise conferred 
on the former may work the least possible detriment to the 
civilization of the latter. 

Our problem has some differential elements which distinguish 
it from all former problems in race education. The assimilation 
of different races by contact with each other is nothing new in 
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history. Sometimes the assimilation has been initiated by a pro- 
cess of social transfusion, as when Shalmaneser poured Israelites 
into Assyria, and Assyrians into Samaria, for purposes of inter- 
national unification. Here mechanical mixture was made the 
prelude and condition of a gradual social and religious assimi- 
lation, which became in the end so complete that all trace of the 
ten tribes of Israel has been subsequently lost. Gracia capta 
Serum victorem cepit is a school-boy’s commonplace, but by this 
phrase nothing more is meant than a literary assimilation 
between races of similar ethnical fiber. The Northern barbar- 
ians were partially civilized by contact with Roman life, man- 
ners, and institutions. But we may say of these barbarians, 
as has been said of one among their great leaders and organizers, 
that they were barbarian magis natione quam ratione. In the 
elements of manly character, and in the elements of ethical prac- 
tice and social subordination, they were superior to the degen- 
erate and mongrel Romans whom they dispossessed of place 
and power. These same pagan tribes were subsequently brought 
within the fold of the Church; but their conversion was, in its 
initial stages, effected with the least avoidable change in their 
hereditary ideas and national customs. 


Merivale, in his history of the Roman Empire, expresses the 
opinion that the success of the old Romans in assimilating to 
themselves the barbarian races of their day was owing, in a 
great degree, to the low moral standard of the conquerors them- 
selves, which brought them nearer to the level of their subjects, 
as, in our own times, “rough whalers and brutal pirates have 
done more,” he thinks, “ to Europeanize the natives of Polynesia 


than the missionaries.” This process of political and civil as- 


similation has come, he adds, to be deemed “ one of the lost arts” 
of modern governments; and in modern Christendom he con- 
ceives that there is “no harder trial of our faith” than the fail- 
ure of the Church (among the Chinese, for instance) “ to strike 
the chord of sympathy by which, as we must believe, all nations 
of the earth are actually bound together”; while Balmes, the 
Roman Catholic apologist, laments that the modern Church, in 
the conduct of its missionary operations, “has been stricken 
with a radical sterility” which, beginning with the Protestants, 
has extended to the Catholics themselves,—and all because, as he 
charges, of the great schism created by the Lutheran Reformation. 

When the phenomena of all former assimilations, whether in 
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religion or polity, are viewed in connection with the teachings 
of anthropology and with the history of civilization, it will be 
found that no “art” has been lost either by governments or 
churches, but that the problems of modern assimilation have 
been raised into a plane infinitely above that in which the Roman 
Empire or the Roman Church wrought its social transforma- 
tions. The political assimilations of the Roman Empire, in 
their initial stages, were wrought by force. Policy ended, it is 
true, what arms had begun; but the policy of despotie govern- 
ments is simple, because its ends are neither many nor high. In 
like manner, the religious assimilations of the Roman Church, in 
their initial stages, were wrought by insensible changes, which 
made the transition from paganism to Christianity as little 
abrupt as possible. But civilized governments rule to-day, and 
are ruled, by public opinion, insomuch that no assimilation of 
alien but confederated races can be called complete until it rests 
on the basis of a common intelligence and a common morality. 
Churches, too, rule to-day, and are ruled, not by the thauma- 
turgie signs with which St. Boniface worked on the simple- 
minded Teutons when he felled the sacred oak of Geismar; and 
not by compulsory edicts, as when Bishop Amandus procured 
from the Frankish King Dagobert an order commanding the 
Frieslanders to be baptized; but by the simple moral force of 
their spiritual ideas, and by the self-evidencing power of their 
spiritual principles. “The Church and serfdom,” says Hegel, 
in his “ Philosophy of History,” were “the two iron rods” with 
which paganism and barbarism were beaten out of the German 
race; and after arguing that, in the causal nerus of events, “it 
was not so much from slavery as through slavery” that humanity 
was morally and mentally emancipated in Europe, he ventures 
to add, with a rhetorical extravagance which rather weakens 
than strengthens the truth of his statement, that the mediwval 
ecclesiasticism fought its battle against the rude sensuality of 
the barbarians in a temper “as wild and terroristie as that of 
its antagonists.” But to-day, because of its own high ethical 
sense, and because of the high ethical pressure under which 
it works, the Church can properly use only the forees which are 
germane to a moralized state of society, and these forces are 
feeble in the case of a degraded and unspiritual race. 

That ‘abomination of desolation,” the modern slave-trade, 
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accomplished for the American Negroes the same mechanical 
transfusion which Shalmaneser accomplished for the Israelites. 
It broke their connections with Africa, with clan government, 
and with the religious institutions of fetichism and Devil-worship. 
The slave-master trained them into habits of industry, but these 
habits were imposed on them from without for the master’s 
benefit, and not being evolved from within, as the sign and 
symbol of any “increasing purpose” in the Negro himself, they 
marked a change that was functional and superficial rather than 
structural and deep-rooted in the Negro’s character. And the 
change could never become structural so long as he remained a 
slave. But now that he has been introduced into the sterner 
competitions of free society, the change must become structural 
if he is to be other than a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water. And what is true of the Negro’s industrialism is equally 
true of his religion, morality, and politics—they must be 
brought into structural affinity with the religion, morality, and 
polities of the white race if the Negro is to be other than a 
ground of stumbling and a rock of offense among his fellow- 
citizens and fellow-Christians. 

And all structural changes of this kind must not only be the 
work of ages, but they must result from a whole complex of 
factors working in the bosom of society toward the evolution 
of a higher civilization. Some of these factors are ponderable, 
and some of them are imponderable. Some of them work with 
observation; but some of them, and the best of them, work, as the 
kingdom of heaven comes, without observation. In its lower 
stages every civilization, in common with every eivil polity, 
may be said to plant its roots in physical coercion of some kind; 
but, with each advance in rationality and morals, the necessity 
of a resort to physical coercion recedes more and more into the 
background. A self-government of freedom comes more and 
more to the front. To the mind of the late Professor Joseph 
Henry every status of civilization presented itself as a coerced 
condition, with the poise of an unstable equilibrium in its con- 
stituent elements, the coercive forces in each case varying in 
kind according to the grade and culture of a people. In this 
sense the educational training of individuals and of separate 
races may be said to epitomize that of the whole human family, 
as seen not only in the successive stages of universal knowledge 
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and of moral culture, but also in the ascending series of the 
coercive forces by which the whole race is lifted to higher and 
higher levels of science, virtue, freedom, and righteousness. 
Race education must, moreover, not only proceed from a com- 
plex of many forees, but these forces must run side by side, that 
is, must run pari passu. They cannot spring per saltum, now in 
this direction and now in that, without dislocation or strain of the 
social and political organism. It is the law of every organism 
that all increase of function which works to edification of struct- 
ure must result from the codperative forces of the whole body 
“fitly joined together and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth,” for then only is it that the increase comes “ according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part.” St. 
Paul’s conditions of normal growth in an organism are the 
same as Herbert Spencer’s. Disjunction and schism in the 
members lead sometimes to convulsions and sometimes to 
atrophy. What the obligations of morality and religion, 
even as confessed by Christian men, are worth to a people 
who have no community in the political economy and civil 
institutions of their neighbors, we may read in the tragical fate 
of Eliot’s “ Praying Indians,”—‘“ those poor, despised sheep 
of Christ” (as Gookin ealled them), who none the less had 
wolves’ heads put on them by their fellow-Christians, the 
Massachusetts Puritans. What high industrialism can do for a 
people whose political and intellectual life is congested in the 
heads of a mandarin class whose morality is low and whose 
religion is unspiritual, we may see in the stolid, immobile, and 
materialistic civilization of China. What a neophyte Christi- 
anity can do for a people whose political life, morality, and 
general intelligence are left at the low level of paganism, we 
may see in the terrible pagan reaction which followed the apos- 
tolie labors of St. Francis Xavier in Japan. What the Christian 
religion can do for even a cultivated people, when, becoming an 
end to itself, it degenerates into a thousand doctrinal subtleties 
without transforming manners, morals, or laws, we may read 
in the bloody annals of Christianity under the Byzantine Empire. 
What high political rights can do for a people whose religion, 
morality, intelligence, and industrialism move in a lower plane 
than that of their fellow-citizens, we may witness in the present 
attitude and relations of the Negro race as recently enfranchised 
by constitutional amendment. What abstract considerations of 
humanity or religion are worth, even in this nineteenth century, 
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to apeople who have neither part nor lot in the political eeonomy, 
polity, or politics of their neighbors, we may see in the forlorn 
condition of the Indian tribes, whose destiny librates now as it 
has for centuries librated between the slow process of asphyxia- 
tion and the more summary process of military extermination. 
What political economy, even when reénforeed by abstract 
philanthropy, by fundamental maxims of polity, and by “ glit- 
tering generalities” about “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” is worth to a people who intrench themselves in the 
single stronghold of “cheap labor,” without having any other 
muniments of title in our religion, morals, and polities, we may 
read in the civil excommunication denounced by act of Congress 
against the Chinese laborers. 

All history, it would seem, combines to point the moral that 
there is a certain logical and necessary interdependence among 
the industrialism, the religion, the morality, the intelligence, 
and the political status of every people at each given stage of 
their civilization; and if they are abnormally raised in one 
direction, there will be disturbance and effervescence of the 
social elements in other directions, until a new equilibrium is 
reached. And under free institutions this new equilibrium, 
through whatever alternations of spasm and quietude it may be 
reached, will not be final, in the case of a great enfranchise- 
ment, until the process of political assimilation has been prae- 
tically made complete by giving to each citizen his equality of 
right and privilege, and by giving it to him with no less advan- 
tage to his fellow-citizens than to himself. 

When Neander says that the Christian civilization had to be 
imposed on the German barbarians in one of two ways,— either 
by working from above downward under the guidance of some 
single predominant power, or by working from within outward 
ata multiplicity of separate centers until, like leaven, it had leav- 
ened the whole lump,—he does not so much specify an alterna- 
tive method as two very distinct, successive, and widely separate 
stages in every civilizing process. It is not until the civilizing 
process begins to work from within outward, at a multiplicity 
of points, that the process has become organic and struetural in 
any given community. And we can measure the civilization of 
a people at any given epoch by the degree in which the action, 
reaction, and interaction of the social elements have become 
powerful, pervasive, and rapid. It has been well said by Mr. 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, that what we call civilization “is a 
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something between men no less than a something within them,” 
and the “progressional force,” which lives and works among 
men, will be determined by the differentiation and integration 
of the intellectual, moral, religious, and political principles 
which have been implanted in them, and which have taken 
root in them; for it is not until these principles “ take root 
downward and bear fruit upward” that they can be regarded as 
an organizing and structural part of the social system. The 
Bushmen, as Sir Bartle Frere tells us, were for a time the eager 
purchasers of little glass bottles, containing a cheap German 
scent, not because the love of perfumery had become organic in 
their unwsthetic habits, but because they had found a struct 
urally savage use for little glass bottles by splintering them 
into arrow-heads. A Sunday-school teacher in one of the 
colored Baptist churches of Washington was found, a few years 
ago, to be using the Roman Catholic catechism in her classes, 
and this because her mental and religious development had 
not been brought into correspondence with polemical theology. 
The root of the matter determines the quality of the fruit. So 
true is it, as the Teacher of Galilee said, that new cloth cannot 
be patched into an old garment without making the rent worse, 
and new wine cannot be put into old wine-skins without burst- 
ing the skins. And it is not the rending of the old garment 
that does the damage, but the waste of new cloth; not the break- 
ing of the old skins, but the loss of new wine. There must be a 
ehange of the whole Weltanschauung with every radical change 
which translates a people from heathenism to genuine Chris- 
tianity, from superstition to science, from government by force 
to government by opinion. 

If, as Hume has said, mingling epigram with political 
philosophy, “it is unreasonable to expect that a piece of woolen 
cloth shall be wrought to perfection in a country where ethies 
are neglected and astronomy is unknown,” much more unreason- 
able is it to expect that political rights can be used by a race 
without detriment to themselves and to the commonwealth if 
their intellectual state is low and their moral sense undeveloped. 
Not until the Negro race has been “leveled up” to the average 
of the white race in all direetions will Negro suffrage be other 
than more or less of a solecism in our polities. 

For the complex purposes of our political problem the 
training of the common school will not suffice. Our common 
school system, top-heavy with multiplied studies which look to 
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mental “cram” rather than the compound discipline of head, 
heart, and hands, is but ill-adjusted to the real wants of even 
the white race. “ As for the dream,” said Hugh Miller, “that 
there is to be some extraordinary elevation of the general plat- 
form of the race achieved by means of education, it is simply 
the hallucination of the age—the world’s present alchemical 
expedient for converting farthings into guineas, sheerly by 
dint of scrubbing.” Not but that education is good, he adds — 
not but that general education is indispensable, I will add —so 
far as it “develops faculty;” but as there are only certain limits 
within which the whole race improves, so there must be particu- 
lar limits within which alone particular races can be expected to 
profit by such education as is open to them. Hence the need 
not only of thrusting education, and the right kind of education, 
upon our colored fellow-citizens, but also of waiting long till 
intellectual forces become “ progressional” among them. 

Nor will the training of the Church, if added to that of the 
common school, be entirely equal to the exigencies of our politi- 
cal situation. Everybody agrees that intellectual culture is a 
poor boon without morality; and for morality, both public and 
private, the Christian teacher finds a basis in the Christian 
ethies. If it be true, as Matthew Arnold says, that ** conduct is 
three-fourths of life,” we can easily see that the teacher who 
works for conduct works for more than the teacher who works 
for intelligence alone; but the mere inculcation of ethics does 
not carry with it the practice of virtue. Ethical doctrines, to be 
operative in society, must be translated into social spirit 
and social life. The old Hebrew prophet saw as clearly as we 
do that the moral transformation of a people is a process as slow 
as the physical transmutation of typical marks in species and 
races. “Can the Ethiopian change his skin?” exclaims Jeremiah, 
“or the leopard his spots? Then may ye also do good who are 
accustomed to do evil.” Hence the duty of plying the colored 
race with the ethical disciplines of practical life, and of waiting 
long for their fruitage in customary moral law and social order. 

To public intelligence and publie morality, even supposing 
them to have become organie in the colored race, there must be 
added for our political purposes the civie sense that comes from 
the quickening touch and fostering matrix of free institutions. 
But this civie sense cannot be “added” —it must grow, and 
must grow from a humus of intelligence and virtue, deep enough 
and rich enough to sustain and nurture it. It was not in a 
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forcing-house, but in the arena of long and wearisome conflict, 
that our ancestors learned how to get and how to keep the civil 
liberty which, “ broadening down from precedent to precedent,” 
has become the peculiar heritage of the British race. This civil 
and political liberty rests on civil and political habits, and on 
inherited political traditions which have beecme institutional 
among us. And it is only in so far as civil liberties and political 
franchises become institutional in a people that they work with 
steadiness, beneficence, and harmony. 

But here, happily, our political extremity is in some good 
measure our political opportunity. For nothing is so eduea- 
tional as a political institution which, at the cost of preventable 
mischief, requires public intelligence, which with publie intelli- 
gence requires public morality, and which with public intelligence 
and morality requires the genesis of political habits of thought 
and action; only we must not expect these habits to become 
organic in an uninstitutional race in the course of a few genera- 
tions. Political institutions, worked by universal suffrage and 
placed under the guardianship of public opinion, are the very in- 
varnations of political propagandism, and as such become the 
most potent of educational forces in the figure of civil society. 
They are the digestive organs of the state, capable of being over- 
taxed, but endowed also with wonderful powers of assimilation. 
Hence the preéminent place assigned to them by M. Guizot, in 
his history of European Civilization, and by Dr. Lieber in his 
treatise on “ Civil Liberty and Self-Government.” It is beeause 
the educational power of institutions was seen to beso great that 
Moses surrounded the Jews, from the day of their birth to the 
day of their death, with rites, ceremonies, rules, regulations, and 
statutes which made the whole life of a Jew one continuous series 
of “ object-lessons ” in personal cleanliness, in sanitary prudence, 
in private morality, in publie ethies, in national sentiment, and 
monotheistic religion. Indeed, the principles of race education 
from slavery to self-government, and from barbarism to eciviliza- 
tion, have been summarized and reeapitulated in the history of 
this most remarkable people, as in no other nation, and nothing 
is more remarkable in their history than the power of peculiar 
institutions to mold and perpetuate a peculiar national sense. 

I have confined this discussion to the race education of the 
Negro, because as vet the race education of the Indian has not 
been seriously undertaken among us, while that of the Chinese 
has been put in abeyance. “The Indian question” makes a 
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eomparatively feeble impression on the mind of the nation at 
large, because the Indian has not been fully implicated in our 
labor system, in our polity, or in our politics. And when we 
remember that “the principal end” of British colonization in 
America, as declared in the charters and letters-patent granted 
to the early settlers of New England, was “the conversion and 
reduction ” of the Indians “ unto the true worship of God and the 
Christian religion,” it must be admitted that there has been a 
great mistake somewhere —in the terms of the aforesaid charters, 
in our Christianity, or in our Indian policies. The first step 
toward the race education of the Indians will not be taken, as 
I conceive, until all the Indians, in common with those already 
enrolled as United States citizens, shall be made the responsible 
subjects of civil government, instead of being “ corraled,” as 
some of them are, in Government reservations, to be there al- 
ternately gospeled by the missionary, and beguiled by the 
Indian agent; or, instead of being allowed, as some of them are, 
to run wild in their native hunting-grounds and mountain fast- 
nesses, to be there baited by the casual rifle of the frontiersman, 
when they are not hunted to death in the more systematic foray 
of an “Indian campaign.” The education of a few Indians at 
Hampton and Carlisle, while this system lasts, will be a waste 
of new cloth and new wine. Old Shailmaneser could better 
teach what are the first principles of race education, for he first 
brought a recalcitrant people under government, and then mixed 
them with enough of Assyrianism to leave an indelible stain in 
their social tissue. On Indian education, as also on the right 
and duty of the Government to suppress war-dances in the resi- 
dentiary tribes, it is impossible to cite with too much praise 
some practical suggestions made by Secretary Teller a few 
months ago. 

It will be time enough to discuss the race edueation of the 
Chinese when the Chinaman shall again be freely allowed to 
come among us; and perhaps it will be time enough to let him 
test our national hospitality, and the extent of our faith in the 
“Right of Expatriation,” when we shall have learned how to 
manage our other race problems, without doing despite to civil- 
ization or political rights, and without falling as far below the 
wisdom of the serpent as the innocence of the dove. 


James C. WELLING. 


THE WATER-SUPPLY OF CITIES. 


A copious and constant supply of pure water is a source of 
comfort, luxury, safety and health, and has become a necessity 
of modern civilization. The most refined and cultivated nations 
have always been large consumers of water. With the Orientals 
cleanliness is akin to godliness. Mahomet directed a disciple 
to commemorate his mother by digging a well, and Jacob’s well 
is one of the oldest relics of antiquity. The baths of Diocletian 
and the aqueducts of Rome, with tbe reservoirs of Jerusalem and 
Damascus, are colossal triumphs of engineering. Yet, despite 
the magnitude of the water-works of the Orientals, Greeks and 
Romans, and their lavish supply for public uses and in the houses 
of the rich, the ancients seem to have had no conception of the 
modern use of water asa sanitary necessity to the community at 
large. Furthermore, many modern applications of water, as for 
fire service, sprinkling streets and lawns, flushing sewers, and to 
supply manufactories, laundries, hotels, elevators, steam-engines 
and railroads, were wholly unknown to them. The great cities 
of the past were supplied from huge rock-hewn cisterns for re- 
ceiving and storing rain, or by aqueducts which often extended 
for miles, spanning valleys and rivers, and conveying a daily sup- 
supply for each inhabitant often three or four times greater than 
we can now provide. With the introduction of Christianity, and 
owing largely to the immoral practices connected with public 
bathing, the latter habit was discouraged by religious teachers 
and fell into disuse, so that personal cleanliness became excep- 
tional, and the filthy habits of the masses undoubtedly promoted 
the spread of the plague and other great medizval epidemics. 

Dublin was one of the first modern cities to introduce a public 
water-supply. This occurred in the thirteenth century, when in 
most cities of the European continent the supply was provided 
by street carriers. A curious regulation provided that the pipes 
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connecting with individual dwellings should not exceed the size 
of a goose-quill, which indicates the value put upon the water. 
London did not have a public supply until some four hundred 
years later, and then through the munificence and public spirit of 
some lord mayor or sheriff anxious to distinguish his term of 
office by conferring so great a boon upon his constituents. In 
1582 a Dutch engineer erected a water-wheel at London Bridge, 
the first pumping machinery used in England. The earliest ef- 
forts to supply Paris with water were under the patronage of re- 
ligious bodies, the oldest aqueduct having belonged to the Abbey 
of St. Laurent. Paris depended upon the Seine and small aque- 
ducts until within a few vears. 

An English chronicler quaintly describes the “contempt, 
scorn, derision, yea, and desperate despight ” which the early pro- 
jectors of water-works in London met with from “ accursed and 
malevolent” persons. Afterward, when numerous water compa- 
nies had been chartered as purely commercial enterprises, the 
rivalry bred by competition was carried to the verge of ruin. 
The different companies finally consolidated, and the interests of 
consumers were sacrificed to monopoly. The supply was inter- 
mittent, flowing only a few hours each day or even week ; stor- 
age-tanks were necessary in every house; very large mains were 
needed to convey the supply within a brief period, and duplicate 
mains were required for fire purposes; the domestic cisterns 
were exposed to contamination, and their contents became stale 
and warm; while, worst of all, the original source of supply was 
polluted with sewage and factory refuse. Parliament finally in- 
terfered, and decided that the principle of competition was not 
applicable to water companies. The cholera epidemic of 1848-49 
caused such a panic that the companies were forced to take their 
supply from more distant points. Numerous royal commissions 
have since pointed out the unsatisfactory character of the Lon- 
don water. In 1871 a bill for the compulsory purchase of the 

rater companies by the Government was introduced, but failed 
to pass. At present the evils of the system are becoming intol- 
erable. Large masses of population are dependent upon shallow 
wells in sewage-soaked soil. Dr. Frankland, the eminent chem- 
ist, reports that the largest volume of water conveyed to the city 
is seriously polluted with sewage, while the water examiner for 
London states that the storage-cisterns are fertile sources of 
impurity. Ata public meeting held at Exeter Hall, about two 
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years since, Cardinal Manning, the Bishop of London, and other 
speakers insisted that the authorities must take some action in 
the matter to protect both morals and health. 

The amount of water required for a community depends 
upon the character of the population. Where bathing is hab- 
itual, the supply must be copious. So, too, in a manufacturing 
city, it will not do to restrict consumption; a single paper-mill, 
brewery, or gelatine works may consume more than a thousand 
individuals. An abundant supply is also needed for boilers, 
elevators, public fountains, to extinguish fires, and to wash the 
streets, while the whole amount is finally used to flush the sewers 
—an important sanitary service. The amount of water usually 
required to meet all domestic demands is estimated from ten to 
forty gallons per head. The temptation to waste, however, is so 
great, that two and three times this amount per day is often 
drawn. In London, exact measurements show that working- 
men’s families consume four and a half gallons per head if 
taken from street-hydrants, but from five to fifteen gallons if 
from separate taps in each house. In large houses the consump- 
tion often reaches seventy gallons per head. Thirty gallons per 
head is considered a liberal allowance for ordinary sewered 
towns with average manufacturing interests. The domestic 
consumption is largest on wash-days. In hot weather it in- 
creases twenty per cent.; but in time of frost the excess, chiefly 
from waste, is from thirty to forty per cent. New York con- 
sumes ninety-five gallons daily per head of population ; Liver- 
pool, sixty ; London, thirty ; Paris, thirty-eight ; Dublin, sixty ; 
Glasgow, fifty-two; Manchester and Birmingham, each twenty. 

In calculating the amount of water to be provided, allowance 
must be made for future as well as present needs. Provision 
should also be made, in case of emergency, for an amount 
greatly in excess of the ordinary consumption. At the great 
Boston fire of 1872, when the daily consumption averaged 
twelve and a half million gallons, the fire department used 
eighteen and a half million gallons, mainly during the first 
eighteen hours of the fire. Where the daily consumption ex- 
ceeds five million gallons, duplicate pumping apparatus are 
considered necessary to meet the chance of a break-down. If 
the consumption is less, a reservoir capable of storing a week’s 
supply will suffice. Next to the question of quantity comes that 
of quality. A potable water should be colorless and clear. It 
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should be soft and have little mineral matter in solution, while it 
should be absolutely free from organic contamination. Most 
persons will reject pure water which happens to be turbid, in 
favor of sparkling, colorless water, drawn from a polluted 
spring, provided it has no peculiar taste or odor; yet, in locali- 
ties where clear waters are hard and unfit to drink, turbidity 
becomes a recommendation. 

Pure water, to judge from the statements of chemists, physi- 
cians, and sanitarians, is a rarity in most localities. In rural dis- 
tricts, as a glance from any railroad car window will prove, the 
uniform nearness of wells, cisterns, stables, pig-pens, cess-pools, 
in the usually porous soil, leaves no doubt of the contamination 
of the water-supply. An English analytical chemist of large 
experience says that scarcely a single sample of water brought 
to him from farms, country-seats, and private houses in the 
country, had proved to be pure. The Sixth Report of the Rivers 
Pollution Commission states that twelve millions of people 
depend upon shallow wells “almost always horribly polluted.” 
Mr. James C. Bayles’s clever parody upon “The Old Oaken 
Bucket” should be in every collection of household poetry; it 
shows that in too many cases the ordinary domestic supply, in- 
stead of being the sparkling and refreshing water of the poet’s 
fancy, is really more akin to Macbeth’s witches’ hell-broth. 
It is a curious circumstance that, if a child or servant falls 
ill in the country, the water rarely comes under suspicion; but, if 
cattle are affected and die, it is at once examined. People will 
freely use water which has to be filtered of visible and even 
living impurities. Bad drinking-water is an ever-present peril 
to rural residents, and an ever-recurring one to their occasional 
visitors. Hence, diseases due to polluted water prevail as 
largely in the country asin the city, and are often imported 
from the former to the latter. 

Nevertheless, for many communities, wells, if properly located 
and guarded against contamination, may prove the best available 
source. When houses are more numerous than two to the acre, 
dependence must be placed on driven wells, which may supply a 
whole community, if judiciously placed. The permanent yield 
of any well depends upon the local geological formation, and 
such an expensive work as sinking one should never be under- 
taken without competent professional advice. <A slight intelli- 
gent examination will often determine whether the proposed 
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source of supply is inexhaustible or temporary and intermittent. 
Driven wells of iron tubing are well adapted for localities where 
the soil is free from stone. They have been much used in 
military expeditions from the rapidity with which they can be 
sunk, but they need to be protected from contamination. 

Artesian wells are often used to supply small towns or estab- 
ments consuming large quantities of water, as breweries, hotels, 
laundries, mineral water manufactories, ete. Their yield is some- 
times large, and, as the temperature of the supply is low, a great 
saving may be made in the outlay for ice. In London, where 
these wells penetrate the chalk-beds, a yield of from one and a 
half to two and a half million gallons per day has been obtained. 
Wells of like capacity exist in Liverpool, Paris, and other cities. 
There are eighteen hundred in New-York city, with an estimated 
daily product of twenty million gallons, which saves one thou- 
sand dollars per day to their owners. In Boston nine-tenths of 
the large factories are supplied from similar sources. Among 
the places supplied from wells may be named Memphis, Coving- 
ton, Ky., Kansas City, Mo., Dayton, O., Long Island City, Gar- 
den City, and Prospect Park in Brooklyn. 

Artesian wells are costly to bore, and often fail to yield good 
water, while their supply is not always permanent. The famous 
Grenelle wellin Paris, one of the deepest on record, at first yielded 
eight hundred thousand gallons daily, and afterward declined 
to two hundred thousand. Again, the water from deep wells is 
generally strongly charged with lime or more objectionable min- 
erals, which renders it unfit for domestic use. It is too hard for 
laundry purposes without boiling, and it causes incrustation in 
boilers, and is often unwholesome. <A late examination by the 
New York Board of Health, of fifty samples of water from such 
wells, showed a large proportion of mineral and organic matter. 

The effect of water-pollution upon health has been repeatedly 
published. Goitre is caused by drinking water impregnated 
with animal matter, and disappears when pure water is sub- 
stituted. In Great Britain one hundred and sixty-four epidem- 
ies of enteric fever were traced in four years to impure air 
or water—usually both, and six thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-nine deaths occurred in a single year from these causes. 
In the historie outbreak at Over Darwen two thousand cases 
of sickness and a hundred deaths resulted from a polluted water- 
supply. <A simple test for pure water, such as might be used by 
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ordinary householders, is very desirable ; but none exists, and it 
requires much skill to prove that water is absolutely pure. 
Chemical tests are uncertain. The taste is not to be depended 
upon, as the most palatable water is often the most impure. In 
India, examination of some of the wells used by the pilgrims 
showed that the so-called holy water consisted of almost pure 
sewage. The frequent outbreaks of cholera among these visitors 
is therefore explained. So difficult has it become to obtain pure 
water on the Continent of Europe, that the eminent English 
physician, Sir Henry Thompson, in a letter to the London 
“Times,” warns travelers never to ouch a drop in any place, or 
under any circumstances, unless it can be boiled before using. 

Fresh-water ponds and lakes are perhaps the best source of 
public supply. They are less apt to become turbid, matter in 
suspension being deposited as sediment, while organic matter 
in solution is purified by the oxidation of the air. They are also 
less likely to be selected as sites for manufactories or towns, and 
hence are less exposed to pollution by the waste products of in- 
dustry or sewage. Shallow ponds are not desirable, or those whose 
margins are liable to be exposed in seasons of drought. Ponds 
are sO numerous as to afford an almost unlimited supply. In 
Massachusetts alone their area is estimated at ninety-two thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-eight acres. 

The banks of rivers from time immemorial have been the sites 
of towns, whose inhabitants have naturally used the streams as 
sewers, while their water privileges have invited manufactures, 
whose waste products have been added to the first source of con- 
tamination. Some of these waste substances are harmless to 
health, but many are unwholesome. A great deal has been done 
in the direction of rendering them innocuous, but it is almost 
impossible to do this completely. In England the consequent 
pollution of water-courses has excited public alarm, and led to 
stringent legislation. Owing to the greater size of American 
rivers, this evil has not become so formidable here; yet, in the 
ease of the Merrimac, the Passaic, and the Ohio, not to name 
others, it is attracting serious attention. There is a prevailing 
impression that large flowing streams are self-purifying, and 
chemical tests have apparently confirmed this belief, from their 
failure to show serious contamination in streams at a distance 
of some miles below a point where sewage or other products 
were discharged into them. This, however, is a mistaken view. 
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Even though by oxidation, deposition, and dilution, the potency 
of many impurities may seem to be greatly lessened, yet this may 
be only because of the inefficiency of chemical tests. In view of 
the extraordinary vitality of disease-germs of all kinds, and the 
effect of impure water in promoting typhoid and other zymotic 
diseases, the conclusion of the best sanitary authorities seems 
rational, that it is not safe to use, for domestic purposes, water 
known to be seriously polluted. 

A further objection to rivers is that they become turbid 
during freshets, and receive impurities from various sources, as 
dissolved vegetable matter, eroded and decomposed rock, the 
drainage from marshes or peat-beds, ete., according to the geo- 
logical formation of the locality. Their high temperature in 
summer is another objection, especially where ice is not abundant 
or cheap. Great stress is laid upon this consideration in Europe, 
especially on the Continent, and a uniform temperature is con- 
sidered very desirable. Furthermore, rivers usually follow the 
lowest level, and hence there is difficulty in raising water high 
enough to supply dwellings without power. Where there is a 
fall, pressure may be produced by water-wheels, in connection with 
a surface reservoir, as in the Cochituate water-works, or steam 
pumps may be used, though they are costly in operation. A weir 
or dam is sometimes built across a river-bed, to allow impurities 
to settle before the water enters the mains. 

As a security against fire, a public water-supply is a wise 
investment. The losses by fire in the United States, in 1882, 
amounted to seventy millions of dollars. A hotel, theater, 
church, or other large building is burned every day. The great 
conflagrations in New York, Chieago, Portland, and Boston 
marked epochs in our history. Every little while a whole 
village is swept away for lack of some provision against fire. 
The consequent loss falls on the whole community through the 
fire insurance companies, and it is to the interest of all to reduce 
ittoa minimum. Private apparatus usually fails in the time of 
need, and a publie supply is the only safe reliance. The fire 
protection side of the water-supply question has a vital interest 
to the inhabitants of large cities, in view of the growing popu- 
larity of huge flats and office-buildings filled with combustible 
material and only fire-proof in name, whose lofty elevator shafts 
and stairways are but flues to spread flames instantaneously 
from cellar to roof, and whose height, while inviting draughts 
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of wind from every direction, renders of no avail the best 
pumping apparatus. 

The experience of New York in securing an abundant public 
water-supply, is typical of that of other cities. Up to the begin- 
ning of the present century, wells and cisterns were depended on, 
and their product was vended through the streets. The Manhat- 
tan Company was then chartered, and built a reservoir in Cham- 
bers street, from which wooden pipes conveyed the water. This 
arrangement was displaced by the Croton aqueduct in 1842. The 
population was then three hundred thousand, and the capacity 
of the aqueduct sixty million gallons daily. It was expected to 
meet the city’s needs up to the year 1900, but its designers did 
not anticipate the rapid growth of population, or the increased 
consumption due to improved plumbing and the development 
of industrial enterprise. Instead of the single sink and hydrant, 
which then sufficed most householders, hot and cold baths, 
basins, and water-closets are now found everywhere. Many 
tenement-houses are better provided with water than the best 
dwellings of forty years ago, while the most lavish supply is 
needed to mect the luxurious habits of our wealthy citizens. 
In less than twenty-five years the city’s consumption doubled, 
and an additional reservoir had to be built. For nearly ten 
years it has been necessary to force the aqueduct, at great 
hazard, to carry thirty-five million gallons in excess of its 
intended capacity. At present it is always full, and in great 
danger, under the existing pressure, of leakage and mishap. 
Since the erection of the high service works at High Bridge and 
Ninety-seventh street, nothing has been done to obtain an added 
supply, and the expenditure has been solely for maintenance. 
The most startling fact in this history is that the bulk of the 
ninety-five million gallons brought to the city is not used, but 
wasted. Furthermore, for long periods the supply in the Croton 
Valley has been so abundant that five hundred million gallons 
per day has been running to waste over the dam. It has, there- 
fore, been possible to use only one-sixth of the supply which 
would be available if there were sufficient storage and aqueduct 
capacity to retain and convey it. Niagara itself would not con- 
tribute a drop more water than is now distributed by the present 
aqueduct. It is almost impossible, during a large part of each 
day, to draw water on the upper floors of most houses not 
provided with tanks, and hence there is no supply to flush 
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plumbing fixtures and prevent foul odors. These annoyances 
and evils must continue with the inevitable decrease in pressure 
from the city’s growth, until a new aqueduct can be built. The 
remedies for the scarcity of water are, first, to build a new 
aqueduct; and second, to check the present waste by methods 
employed in other cities where the same evil is complained of, 
and which have already been tested here. 

The chief sources of water-waste are well stated by the Wa- 
ter Register of Boston to be the use of so-called self-acting clos- 
ets; urinals which are constructed for a continual run of water ; 
the use of hand-hose for the purpose of irrigation ; bad plumb- 
ing materials and bad plumbing-work; and the steady run of 
water which is permitted in winter time to prevent freezing. 
Close competition among manufacturers of plumbing material 
has caused great deterioration in its quality. The market is 
flooded with inferior water-fixtures, which from their cheapness 
are largely used, while their inefficiency and wastefulness is in- 
creased by bad workmanship. Being hidden from view, an im- 
perfect joint, a leaky valve or faucet, may escape notice perhaps 
for months, and prove a source of constant waste. In Boston a 
single defective Hopper closet, such as is everywhere used by do- 
mestics, was found to have wasted four hundred and seventy-five 
thousand five hundred and ninety-five gallons, and by changing 
thirteen such fixtures for others a saving of three and one-quar- 
ter million gallons was made in a single year. There are sixteen 
thousand one hundred and thirty-seven such appliances in use 
in that city, which at the same ratio would waste four and one- 
half million gallons every twenty-four hours. A tax of twenty 
dollars is to be levied on such water-closets in New York, and 
seems reasonable, as they are usually allowed torun unceasingly. 

In Chieago the consumption averages a hogshead and a half 
for each man, woman and child, which Mr. Chesborough justly 
pronounces “evidence of enormous waste.” Chief Engineer 
MeFadden, of Philadelphia, says the useless waste of water in all 
American cities demands a supply double that of European 
cities, to maintain which requires great outlays, or the introduc- 
tion of meters to control this needless, if not criminal waste. 

Much diversity of opinion exists relative to the use of water- 
meters. The general conclusion seems to be that, while they 
are desirable in the case of breweries, hotels, factories, stables, 
and other places where a great quantity of water is re- 
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quired, they are not to be recommended for private houses, 
from the chance that imposing a price upon the consumption 
may lessen the sanitary use of water. No restriction should be 
made that would lead people to avoid bathing, or freely flushing 
plumbing fixtures. Anything which discourages a liberal use of 
water is an obstacle to social progress. 

In Liverpool, district meters have aided in the stoppage of 
leaks, and have reduced the daily consumption one-half, and in 
Fall River and Providence they have worked well. The Boston 
Water Board, in their just issued report, favors their use, but 
admits their costliness and difficulty of general adoption. The 
prime object of the meter, as its name indicates, is not to obtain 
revenue, but to discover and prevent waste. It is claimed that 
nothing but such an adjunct will lead householders to correct 
defects in their water-fixtures. The saving thus effected would, 
in a few months, pay for the cost of the meter. The problem is 
to insure the use of the whole available supply, not to limit it. 
The recovery of one-half of the water now wasted means a con- 
stant supply for fixtures on the upper floors of hundreds of 
houses which now are left without supply most of the day, 
and would obviate the necessity of storage-tanks in many places. 

The New York Fire Department consumed only thirty-three 
million gallons last year, or a little more than one-third of a single 
day’s supply. The elevated railways consume about one and one- 
third million gallons daily, and the hotels a little larger amount. 
Many of the latter have private wells. Steam-engines use a 
million gallons per day. In brief, all the larger consumers united 
do not consume four per cent. of the total supply, and the water- 
waste is chiefly among householders. Charitable institutions are 
said to be prodigal of water, in one hospital two hundred gallons 
per head being daily consumed. Fifteen thousand meters are used 
in New York, the charge being one cent per hundred gallons. 
The conclusion of the whole matter, so far as New York city is 
concerned, may be thus stated: the population is still growing, and 
wit it the demand for water. No dependence can be placed upon 
wells for domestic needs, and the publie supply must therefore 
be increased. Those who now have an abundance of water should 
not be restricted; those who are denied this privilege should have 
their fair quota. A new aqueduct will take years to build; mean- 
time the present supply must be employed to the best advantage, 
all waste must be checked, and the public urged and required 
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to use the water reasonably. Householders must be taught that 
there is no advantage to health in letting water run continuously, 
and that a small stream from a faucet or valve will not flush a 
soil-pipe or sewer; also, that the way to prevent supply-pipes 
from freezing is to protect them from frost. It is noteworthy 
that the bulk of the waste is found in a small number of houses,— 
about four per cent. of the whole,—and therefore it is to the intcr- 
est of the majority to stop this extravagance of afew. A plan for 
a new aqueduct has been prepared, which has the approval of 
engineers of world-wide reputation, ability, and integrity; and it 
is to be hoped, and seems probable, that it will be soon carried 
out. Longer delay is dangerous. 

English experience has shown the error of allowing a water- 
shed to be appropriated by the first comer who may come along, 
and that the interests of small as well as large communities 
must be considered. A national movement, under the auspices 
of the Prince of Wales, has there been set on foot to district the 
whole of England and Wales, so as to distribute the water- 
supply equitably among the whole population. Small commnr- 
nities often have as much trouble to obtain pure water as large 


cities. Hence, in constructing reservoirs and aqueducts to pro- 
vide for the latter, provision should also be made for similar 
places along the line of conveyance. 


CHARLES F. WINGATE. 





ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 


Eric is the seience of right behavior; its ground in human 
nature and its application to conduct. The subject presents two 
topies: first, the reason of right behavior, or the ground of 
moral obligation; second, the criterion of right behavior or 
rectitude in action. 

What do we mean by moral obligation?) Why ought I to act 
in a certain way, to do this or that, and not to do otherwise? 
The answers to this question are mainly three, and characterize 
three different systems of ethic. We may call them the selfish, 
the politic, the ideal. The first finds the ground of moral obli- 
gation in self-love ; the second in social relations ; the third, theo- 
logieally speaking, in the will of God, or, what is the same thing 
philosophically expressed, in the moral nature of man. 

The selfish system is essentially that of the epicurean philos- 
ophy —each one’s happiness the supreme good. This principle 
reeurs with different modifications in some later systems, and 
notably in that of Paley, whose Moral Philosophy was once an 
approved text-book for the use of students. To the question, 
Why am I bound to act in a certain way—-. 9., to keep my word ?— 
Paley answers, because, if I do, I shall be rewarded for it in 
another life; if Ido not, I shall be punished for it in another 
life. We distinguish, he says, between an act of prudence and 
an act of duty. Wherein does the difference consist? “The only 
difference is this, that in the one case we consider what we shall 
gain or lose in the present world; in the other case we consider 
also what we shall gain or lose in the world to come.” Aceord- 
ing to this view there would be no duty ; moral obligation would 
not exist for one who should be so unfortunate as not to believe 
in a future life. Paley, then, is an epicurean, differing from the 
sage of Athens only in seeking satisfaction in another world 
instead of securing it in this. 
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The system of Hobbes, who preceded Paley by a century or 
more, partakes partly of the politic and partly of the selfish. It 
is politic inasmuch as it identifies right with civil authority, and 
denies any higher law. It is selfish inasmuch as it identifies 
moral obligation with the good to be gained by obedience to 
civil rule. 

The politie systems, distinctively so called, are those in which 
the sole ground of moral obligation is the good of society, which 
measure duty by utility. The best representative of these is 
Jeremy Bentham, a stalwart intellect, a Hobbes redivivus; in 
my judgment superior, in all that concerns social science, to 
modern positivists. Bentham assumes utility to be the funda- 
mental principle of morals. “By the principle of utility is 
meant,” he says, “ that principle which approves or disapproves 
every action whatsoever, according to the tendeney which it 
appears to have to augment or diminish the happiness of the 
party whose interest is in question.” 


“Tf the principle of utility be a right principle to be governed by, and 
that in all cases, it follows that whatever principle differs from it in any case 
must be a wrong one. To prove any principle a wrong one, there needs no 
more than just to show it to be what itis, a principle of which the dictates 
are in some point or other different from those of the principle of utility.” 

**Of such principles there are several, but they all agree in not accepting 
utility as the ultimate standard of right. 

‘One man says he has a thing made on purpose to teli him what is right 
and what is wrong, and that it is called a moral sense. And then he goes to 
work at his ease and says, such a thing is right and such a thing is wrong; 
why? Because my moral sense tells me it is. Anotherman comes and alters 
the phrase, leaving out moral and putting in common. He then tells you 
that his common sense tells him what is right and what is wrong, as surely 
as the other man’s moral sense did; meaning by common sense a sense of 
some kind or other, which he says is possessed by all mankind — the sense 
of those whose sense is not the same as the author’s being struck out of the 
account as not worth taking. This contrivance does better than the other; 
for a moral sense, being a new thing, a man may feel about him a good while 
without being able to find it out, but common sense is as old as creation, and 
there is no man but would be ashamed to be thought not to have as much of 
it as his neighbors. Another man comes and says that as to a moral sense, 
indeed, he cannot find that he has any such thing, but he has an understand- 
ing, which will do quite as well. This understanding, he says, is the 
standard of right and wrong; it tells him soand so. All wise and good men 
understand as he does; if other men’s understandings differ in any point from 
his, so much the worse for them ; it is a sure sign that they are either defect- 
ive or corrupt. Another says that there is an eternal and immutable rule of 
right; that the rule of right dictates so and so; and then he begins giving you 
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his sentiments upon anything that comes uppermost, and these sentiments, 
you are to take for granted, are so many branches of the eternal rule of 
right.” 


These extracts indicate the spirit and intent of the utilitarian 
system of ethics as represented by Bentham—a system in which 
there is no recognition of any other source of moral obligation 
than the comfort of society, of any other right than that which 
consists in augmenting the pleasures and diminishing the pains 
of our fellow-men. 

The latest form of utilitarian ethies is the outcome of tha 
system of philosophy known as Positivism. Here, as in Paley 
and Bentham, there is no recognition of absolute right, and an 
aboriginal sense of right, in moral agents. Instead of that, we 
have a modification of the brain, resulting from hereditary ex- 
perience of utility accompanying certain modes of action. 

‘*Moral institutions,” says Herbert Spencer, “are the results of aecumu- 
lated experiences of utility. Gradually organized and inherited, they have 
come to be quite independent of conscious experience. Just in the same way 
that I believe the intuition of space possessed by any living individual to have 
arisen from organized and consolidated experiences of all antecedent individ- 
nals who bequeathed to him their slowly developed nervous organization ; 
just as I believe that this intuition, requiring only to be made definite and 
complete by personal experiences, has practically become a form of thought, 
apparently quite independent of experience, so do I believe that the ex- 
periences of utility, organized and consolidated through all past generations 
of the human race, have been producing corresponding nervous organizations 
which, by continued transmission and accumulation, have become in us cer- 
tain faculties of moral intuition — certain emotions corresponding to right and 
wrong conduct, which have no apparent basis in individual experiences of 
utilitv.” 


The view presented in this statement I regard as a curious 
example of the extravagances into which a strong mind may be 
driven by pursuing to its ultimate one line of thought, by the 
despotism of a system. The analogue chosen by way of illustra- 
tion—the hereditary origin of our sense of space—suggests the 
question, how primitive man came by his space-perceptions which, 
one would say, must have been rather essential to him in the 
operations by which he won his subsistence and got himself 
lived, after a fashion, in those dim years: and further (since 
heredity is cumulative), whether your and my sense of space is any 
more perfect than that of Pythagoras when he discoursed of the 
dxetpov 2,500 years ago. As to the physiology of this hypothesis, 
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it seems to me that if our moral perceptions are nervous modifi- 
cations derived from inheritance, the sons and grandsons of 
upright ancestors should be preéminently gifted in that kind. 
But we have proof that the moral sense in such subjects is no 
finer than in persons of less honorable descent, in spite of the 
““noblesse oblige” of the French aristocrat. Conduct, I know, may 
be determined by other influences than that of moral intuition, 
but surely it might be expected to bear some appreciable relation 
to such intuition. 

There is, however, a truth, a very important truth, involved 
in Spencer’s theory. That truth is the fact of an accumulation 
of moral capital in civil society,—a capital handed down from 
one generation to another, and to which each generation con- 
tributes its own experience in works and lives. The growth of 
this capital is coéval with history ; it is vested in historic records, 
in biography, in literature, in churches, and other institutions 
for the education and edification of human kind; but not, I think, 
in the intracranial ganglia of the human animal. It acts for the 
good of society, not as a physically plastic force, but as moral 
attraction, repulsion, incentive, guidance. 

One investment of this capital is eustom. Under this head 
I will name an instance in which social influence acts with almost 
physical foree, and comes near to verifying Spencer’s doctrine of 
nervous modification. It relates to the intercourse of the sexes. 
In the earliest stage of human society, when polyandry prevailed, 
brothers of one family did not shun to mix with a sister in wed- 
lock, according to such form as was known to that rude time. 
The custom was found to be attended with evil consequences ; 
it became obsolete; the moral sense was enlisted against it, and 
that so effectually, that now it is regarded as one of the blackest 
of crimes, and what may be called an instinctive aversion has 
made it one of the rarest. Here is a strong case—a solitary one, 
unless parricide be another—of an hereditary sentiment ripening 
into a moral conviction, or, if you please, a moral intuition, 
whether through connate cerebral formation, as Spencer claims, 
or, as I prefer to believe, through overpowering social influence 
affecting domestic education. 

But Spencer’s doctrine teaches that man has originally no 
moral perceptions, no sense of right— in effect, no moral nature ; 
not differing in this from the brute. If this be allowed, it follows, 
I think, that man has no moral nature now. For civilized man 
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differs from primitive man, not in the ground-elements of his 
constitution, but in training, development, habit. He acquires by 
heredity the habit of acting, the disposition and impulse to act, 
in conformity with social well-being. But where does he get the 
feeling that he ought so to act, that such action is right, that he 
is bound to it, however adverse to his own inclination, however 
it may seem to conflict with his own advantage? Whence does 
he derive the idea of duty? The mere perception that a given 
line of action is conducive to social well-being will not compel a 
man so to act if he sees no benefit, but, on the contrary, injury 
accruing to himself from such action. That perception will never 
induce him to sacrifice himself for the common good, unless rein- 
foreed by a strong sense of moral obligation. What do I care for 
the common good? My own gain is more to me than any benefit 
the public may reap from my action. Or, suppose I feel some 
interest in the common weal, some public sympathy, there is in 
that sympathy no force sufficient to counteract my selfish inclina- 
tion, no categorical imperative. But Duty comes in and says, 
“You must.” A voice in my conscience, which I feel to be the 
voice of God, commands, and woe to me if I disobey. Herein pre- 
cisely consists the difference between moral and political—the 
former finds its law within; the latter, without. 

There is a radical distinction which we all feel between right 
and expedient. That distinction the utilitarian ethic overlooks: 
the terms right and wrong have no true place in that system, 
they are borrowed from a higher plane of human experience 
and surreptitiously grafted on the stock of utilitarianism. Take 
for example the virtue of honesty. The moral sense enjoins 
honesty as a form of right irrespective of use. According to 
Mr. Spencer the duty of honesty results from the experience of 
many generations, that honesty, as the proverb goes, is the best 
policy. The saying is not true in the unqualified universality 
in which the proverb affirms it. Cases may be supposed in 
which, so far as the temporal prosperity of the individual is con- 
cerned, rigid honesty is not the best policy. But let that pass; 
grant the truth of the proverb. How was it first discovered 
that honesty is the best policy? How came it ever to be tried? 
The carnal instinct is against it. When in early ages the carnal 
man saw an advantage to be gained by deception, and that de- 
ception not likely to be detected, and thereby to injure him in 
the end, he would be sure to deceive, unless a principle, other 
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and higher than policy, restrained him. The first man who re- 
sisted the strong temptation to deceive was certainly not moved 
to such resistance by the accumulated experience of ages, that 
honesty is the best policy, wrought into his nervous structure, 
otherwise he would not have been the first honest man. He 
must have obeyed an imperative voice within, which said to him 
you must not deceive, you must speak and act the truth; and 
doubtless he experienced a sharp conflict with himself in obey- 
ing that mandate, as the conscientious man does now when 
honesty and seeming advantage collide. If it were always as 
distinctly seen, as clearly understood, as firmly believed, that 
honesty is the best policy, as it is that fire burns and water 
drowns, honesty would cease to be a virtue, and an honest act 
eould not, with any propriety, be termed a moral act. In the 
words of Sir John Lubbock, “It is precisely because honesty is 
sometimes associated with unhappy consequences that it is re- 
garded as a virtue. If it had always been directly advantageous 
to all parties, it would have been classed as useful, but not as 
right.” 

I think we have abundant evidence of an aboriginal sense of 
moral obligation, a feeling of the difference between right and 
wrong, as old as the eldest and rudest form of society, older 
than the State, as old as the tribe—very imperfect, indeed, 
very crude, limited to very few topics, but not wholly dormant, 
not utterly inactive. There was never, I guess, a state of society 
so rude, in which a man could wrong a friend or betray con- 
fidence, without suffering remorse for so doing. 

I oppose, then, to the utilitarian view of the origin of moral 
obligation the doctrine of a moral sense proper to man as man, 
and constituting a part of the original dower of human nature. 

The feeling of remorse which follows wrong-doing can be 
accounted for in no other way. An injury done to an individual 
or society would not awaken that feeling except the moral sense 
had pronounced such injury asin against one’s self. And, on 
the utilitarian principle, remorse should never arise where no 
such injury has been perpetrated. Dr. Darwin, referring to the 
ease of the dog which, while suffering vivisection, licked the 
hand of the operator, remarks that “the man, unless he had a 
heart of stone, must have felt remorse to the last day of his 
life.” But why remorse, if the utilitarian doctrine is true? The 
man was contributing, or intending to contribute, to the uses of 
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science, which are the uses of society. Satisfaction, not remorse, 
should follow such action. 

I shall not undertake to prove to those who deny it the 
existence of an innate sense of right; but let me recall to the 
reader's memory a beautiful illustration of it from Grecian 
history. Themistocles had announced to the people of Athens 
that he had in his mind a project which, if put in execution, 
would be of great use to the State, but that the thing was of 
such a nature that it could not, before the execution, be made 
public. The assembly deputed Aristides to be the recipient of 
Themistocles’s confidence, and, if he approved, to have it done. 
The project was to burn the Spartan fleet, then massed at 
Gythium, and thus to secure to Athens the supremacy on the 
seas. Aristides reported to the agora that what Themistocles 
proposed would be eminently useful, but would not be right. 
Whereupon the Athenians concluded that what was not right 
was not expedient, and rejected without a hearing the proposal 
of their greatest general. Says Emerson: “As much justice as 
we can see and practice is useful to men and imperative, whether 
we can see it to be useful or not.” 

Let us pass to the third, the ideal theory of moral obligation. 
The ideal theory is that which finds the ground of moral obliga- 
tion in the simple idea of right. Plato, and after him the Stoies, 
are its chief representatives among the ancients. Plato’s phil- 
osophic system Is based on the assumption of eternal ideas— 
ideas which are not perceptions or states of the human mind, 
but which have an existence entirely independent of the human 
mind. Of these ideas the first category consists of the Beautiful, 
the Just, the Good. These are different aspects of one and the 
same fundamental reality. And man’s vocation, according to 
Plato, is to realize and embody these ideas in his life. This is 
duty, this is virtue. Hence, so far from basing morals on polity, 
Plato’s system, on the contrary, bases polity on morals. 

The philosophy which, during the days of its prevalence, 
exercised unquestionably the greatest practical influence on its 
votaries is that of the Stoics. The atmosphere of that school, 
after converse with utilitarian and eudemonistie theories, comes 
bracing to the soul, as a nor’-wester in dog-days braces the 
nerves. The sublimest ideas have sprung from its theory, the 
‘grandest souls have been ripened by its training. We find them 
at the opposite poles of the social scale. Epictetus, the slave, 
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Aurelius, the sovereign lord of the world — milk-brothers, suckled 
by the same high-hearted nurse who freed her foster-children 
with a freedom which bondage could not bind, and bound them 
with bonds from which thrones could not free. 

The first principle of the Stoic philosophy was that virtue is 
the supreme good, the only real good. Virtue for its own sake, 
not for any fruits which its exercise may yield. Be true to 
yourself; be not disobedient to the heavenly vision, to the high- 
est vision your mind has sight of. Respue quod non es, said 
Persius, the pure-souled poet of the sect. Ne te guasiveris extra. 
Seek the ground of your action in yourself. 

Among moderns the foremost champion of ideal ethic is also 
the foremost philosopher of modern time. That title, I think, 
the vote of experts will assign to Kant. Kant proposes the 
autonomy of the will es the supreme principle in morals. 


“Autonomy of the will is that quality of the will by which, irrespective 
of the character of all particular objects of its willing, it is a law to itself. 
The principle of autonomy, accordingly, is to act in such a way that the 
maxims which govern our choice shall be included in our willing as universal 
law.” ‘* When the will seeks the law that shall determine it elsewhere than 
in the fitness of its maxims to serve for universal legislation — when, going 
beyond itself, it seeks its law in the quality of its objects — we have heteron- 
omy. The will in that case does not give the law to itself, but takes it from 
its object through the relation which such object bears to its volition. This 
relation, whether based on inclination or on ideas of reason, admits only of 
hypothetical imperatives. I am to do this, because I desire that, whereas 
the moral, i. ¢., the categorical, imperative says: I must act so or so, whether 
I desire the object of the action or do not desire it.” 

“For example, I must seek to promote others’ happiness, not because I 
care for it, whether in the way of direct inclination or on account of the com- 
placency which Reason may find in it, but because the maxim which should 
exclude it cannot be included in one and the same willing, as law for all.” 
** Love,” he remarks, “is a matter of feeling, not of willing. I cannot love 
because I will, still less because I ought. Consequently, to speak of the duty 
of loving is nonsense. But beneficence, as action, may be subject to the law 
of duty.” 

‘*To do good to others according to our ability is duty, whether we love 
them or not. And this duty loses nothing of its obligatoriness, although the 
sad observation should force itself upon us that our species, alas! is not of 
such a character that on nearer acquaintance we find them particularly 
lovable.” 


Montesquieu says of the Stoic philosophy, that it is the only 
one which has produced great men and great rulers. I would 
add that it has given us in our own day, in our own country, 
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the most thoughtful essayist and the most commanding moralist 
of recent time. When we read Emerson’s essay on Heroism, we 
feel ourselves lifted into a higher atmosphere, we breathe the 
pure oxygen of the Porch. The spirit of Antoninus found in 
him, after many generations, a kindred soul. It inspires his 
poetry as well as his prose, and has given us such choice morsels 
as we find in some of his quatrains. 


‘* Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply; 
*Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


And this happy versification of Kant’s sublime maxim, Duty 
the measure of ability, not ability the measure of duty: 


‘So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man; 
When Duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’” 


I find no valid ground of moral obligation but the inborn 
sense of right. To the question, Why am I bound to act in a 
certain way? the final answer is, Because it is right. Prove an 
act or a course of action right, and you prove it binding. There 
is nothing more to be said about it. To dispute that authority 
is like disputing the claim to our preference of beauty over 
ugliness. Why must I prefer the bird of paradise to the crab? 
Why must I prefer the form of the crescent moon to the gib- 
bous, the face of Apollo to that of asatyr? Because the sense 
of beauty in me requires it. 


But now comes the question, what constitutes right? Here 
the utilitarian ethic has the merit of supplying most of the 
tests and the most universal rule of right-doing. Although 
utility is not the source of moral obligation, it is in most cases 
theend. When, in any ease, the question how to act presents 
itself to the conscientious mind, the measurable utility of my 
action must, in the absence of other tests, decide the question. 
And in most cases, perhaps, other tests will be wanting. It is 
always right, and therefore niy duty, to act in such a way as to 
benefit my fellow-men. Bentham’s rule, the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, is well taken, provided I know what in 
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the long run will be for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Still, we cannot say categorically that utility is the 
measure of right ; whereas, we can say, on the contrary, that 
right, as discerned bv the scrupulous and enlightened con- 
science, is the measure of utility. There are cases in which the 
right and the useful appear to conflict. In a presidential or 
gubernatorial election, we will suppose that the nominee of the 
party whose general principles and policy, as compared with its 
opposite, I approve, and which I wish to prevail, is a bad man. 
He is reckoned available on account of certain popular qualities, 
and isnominated accordingly. But I know him to be unprin- 
cipled, profligate, bad. On the ground of utility I might be 
tempted to vote for him as helping to defeat the party whose 
policy I mistrust, whose success I believe would involve much 
evilto the common weal. But on the ground of right I cannot 
vote for him, for in so doing I should say by my act that such 
nominations are justifiable, and that moral qualities are not 
essential in the head of the nation or the State. In short, I should 
say: Do evil that good may come. 

And this, it seems to me, is one of the dangers to which 
utilitarian ethie is liable—that of doing evil that good may 
come. It is vain to say, that cannot be evil from which good 
shall spring; that the only test of an act is its use; that the tree 
must be judged by its fruits. I accept the rule, but with a 
different application. The tree must be judged by its fruits. 
But who can foresee all the fruit that shall spring from a given 
act? Behind the immediate good, who shall say what evil may 
lurk, slowly ripening to its harvest of death? That act must be 
evil and a fountain of evil, which the unperverted moral instinct 
condemns. But the moral instinet may be blinded by interest ; 
it may be gagged by casuistry till the oracle turns dumb, and 
right seems wrong and wrong right. I fear that without some. 
thing in us deeper and surer than all calculations of utility, our 
ethic would prompt infanticide and putting to death with some 
mild quietus the idiots, the misshapen, the hopelessly diseased, 
the useless members of society. We know how in time past 
utility prompted tyrannicide, and we know what came of such 
action. Brutus thought to do a useful thing by assassinating 
Cesar; he hoped to restore the republic, but he hastened its final 
extinetion on the field of Philippi. Charlotte Corday, the beauti. 
ful enthusiast, thought to do a useful thing by killing Marat; 
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she would free her country from oppression, but she caused it 
to fall into the hands of Robespierre. 

Who can measure consequences? Who, intent only on use, 
and knowing no other test, can be sure of the final balance of good 
and ill, can cast the limit of blessing or harm in acts that, prior 
to all calculation, have a character impressed upon them by the 
deep, prophetic soul, outreaching calculation, and ordaining, 
irrespective of seeming use, thou shalt and thou shali not? But 
this we know: that the virtues not born of use give birth to uses 
which compensate many of the evils that vex the utilitarian mind. 
Say, rather, they are uses in themselves. Patience is a use; piety, 
fortitude are uses. Of these uses, and the duties we owe to our- 
selves, utilitarian ethic makes small account. These it does not 
especially tend to promote. 

But if utilitarianism in morals incurs the danger of doing evil 
that good may come, the ideal ethie, on the other hand, is liable, 
when incontinently urged, to the opposite danger of ruthless 
absolutism. Kant himself, I think, offends in this sort when, in 
stern consistency with his lofty view of duty, he maintains that 
no conceivable crisis in human life can excuse the utterance of a 
falsehood. You must not lie, is the first commandment in his 
code. You must not lie to spare the nerves of the dying and 
secure a euthanasia which the truth would defeat; you must not 
lie to avert the career of a madman; you must not lie to save a 
nation from ruin. I eannot consent, nor will humanity bend, to 
this anxious interpretation of the moral law. It seems to me 
based on a narrow view of truth. Truth is not a question of words 
alone, not a function of tongue and throat, but of the heart and 
the life. “ Doth not Nature teach you?” Nature is truth on the 
cosmic and secular scale; but how Nature will lie, to human per- 
ception, with false appearances which deceive even the elect! Do 
you say truth is an agreement between word and fact? Granted; 
but truth is a thing of degrees, and the higher may hold the lower 
in suspense, as one force in Nature suspends another; as the law 
of gravitation is suspended by the flight of the lark. Truth is 
agreement of word with fact; but truth is also fitness of means 
to ends. Let there be truth in the heart and truth in the will, as 
accordant with mercy and right, and the speech must conform 
thereto. But is not this precisely a case of doing evil that good 
may come? And do I not contradict myself, having said that 
what the moral instinct condemns must needs be evil? I answer 
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that my moral instinct does not, in such cases, condemn the verbal 
falsehood. My moral instinct does not require me to sacrifice 
sacred interests to a form of speech. My moral instinct commands 
me to save life, and not to destroy it. 

“ Fiat justitia, ruat calum;” let justice be done though the 
sky fall, is a favorite maxim of ideal ethic. It is one of those 
sounding plausibilities which, in some of its applications, the 
wiser mind will not approve. It depends on what the particular 
justice is that would get itself done, and what is the sky that is 
going to fall. The greater must not be sacrificed to the less. The 
particular justice may mean the cause of a class; the threatened 
sky may mean the cause of a nation. But the truth is, there can 
be no real conflict of moral interests, and no real conflict of a 
moral interest with the common weal. Let justice be done to 
a class, and the nation will reap the benefit in the end; and vice 
versd, injustice to a class imperils the welfare of the whole. The 
truer maxim, therefore, would be, “ Fiat justitia ne ruat calum.” 

It would seem that no one principle of practical ethic can claim 
unconditional acceptance or admit of universal application. Even 
the so-called “ golden rule,” “ Do unto others as you would that 
others should do unto you,” has its limits. The judge on the bench, 
the jury in the box, are not doing by the criminal at the bar as 
they would be done by in like circumstances, when they find him 
guilty, and pronounce on him sentence of death. A more com- 
prehensive maxim is that of Kant, “ Act according to the rule you 
would wish to be the universal rule of action.” 

The right and the beautiful in action, though usually coin- 
ciding, are not strictly commensurate. An act is not always 
beautiful in the measure in which it is right, or vice versd. The 
lie with which Desdemona excuses her murderer is beautiful, 
but can we pronounce it right? An act is not especially beau- 
tiful of which the contrary would be base. We bestow that 
praise only on acts which transcend the bounds of strict obliga- 
tion and culminate into the heroic. Sidney Smith extols the 
act of one who, having purchased a lottery ticket for himself 
and another for a friend who was not informed of the number 
designated for him, when his own number drew a blank and the 
other a large prize, made over the prize to his friend. He might 
have changed the destination of the numbers and no one would 
have been the wiser; therefore he is said to have acted beauti- 
fully. But could he have respected himself had he done other- 
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wise? Would not his conscience have condemned the substitution 
as false and base? The act, it seems to me, was simply right; it 
could claim no special beauty. 

The act of Damon in offering himself as a hostage for his 
friend was beautiful; the act of Phintias in rendering himself 
at the proper time to redeem his pledge and endure the cross was 
simply right. The beautiful acts which history has preserved to 
us, the doings of such men as Aristides and Leonidas, of Regulus, 
of Scipio, of Arnold Winkelried, are the beaming light-points in 
the annals of humanity. More instructive than all our ethics, they 
reveal the possibilities of human nature, and teach the utilitarian 
that the best of all uses are heroic souls. And these are ripened 
in no utilitarian school, but draw their inspiration from a source 
which philosophy will never sound. The great man teaches, by 
his doing and his being, more and better than Plato or Kant, 
reason they never so wisely. It was said of Cato that he was to 
Rome the thirteenth Table of Laws. And without the thir- 
teenth how defective the twelve would have been ! 

The essence of all virtue is disinterestedness, self-abnegation. 
And of all unbeliefs the most execrable is that which denies the 
reality and capacity of disinterested goodness—the vile doc- 
trine, not less blasphemous than it is absurd—that every good 
deed, every generous effort, if rigorously analyzed, will be found 
to have its source in self-love. The benevolent, it is said, find 
satisfaction in the exercise of their benevolence ; it is, therefore, 
their own satisfaction which they seek, as the sensualist seeks 
his in sensual pleasures. They have both the same end in view; 
there is no difference between them, except in the methods they 
have hit upon for the attainment of that end. The one may 
be more cunning, but morally he is no better than the other. 
Martyrs, patriots, philanthropists, are all self-seekers; self- 
sacrifice is only selfishness in disguise. May such selfishness 
abound! In the words of Dr. Brown: “ It is a selfishness which, 
for the sake of others, can prefer penury to wealth, which can 
hang for many sleepless nights over the bed of contagion, which 
can enter the dungeon a voluntary prisoner, . . . or fling 
itself before the dagger which would pierce another’s breast, 
and rejoice in receiving the stroke. It is the selfishness which 
thinks not of self, the selfishness of all that is most generous 
and heroic in man, the selfishness which is most divine in God.” 
The conclusion is, that utilitarian ethic, however serviceable 
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in complementing the idea, and illumining the path, of the right, 
lacks the element of the moral as distinct from the expedient. 
There is a right and a wrong independent of use. As far as the 
east is from the west, so far is the right from the wrong, though 
all the apparent and computable utilities gather round the latter, 
and only its own sanctity envelop the former. 

Well might Kant bow in awe before the sense of right, liken- 
ing it in grandeur to the starry heaven. For does it not, like 
that, lay hold on eternity? And is it not precisely the strongest 
thing in the universe of intelligent being? Lodged in a feeble 
human frame which a blast may wither, it shall finally compel 
into its orbit all the powers that be. 

F. H. Hepae. 

















STREET-BEGGING, ° 
“Ye have the poor always with you,” 


Sap the Great Teacher. There never has been a time, in any 
nation, when this was not true. Is it likely that anywhere, at 
any time, it will not be true? Even a superficial view of society 
will show that there are those who are really poor without 
blame. There are those who, for causes for which they are not 
responsible, and which they would gladly remove if they could, 
are not able, by any exertion in their power to make, to procure 
what is really needed. No political economy has been able to 
remove this social element, no religious culture has been able to 
eliminate it. It would seem as if the saying of the Great 
Teacher, with which this article opened, not only stated a fact, 
but also announced a general law of human society. 

But there are the “poor” and the “ paupers.” All paupers 
may be poor, but all poor are not paupers. There are those 
among the poor who are as gifted, as learned, as refined, as 
noble, as self-respecting, and as respectable as their richest fellow- 
citizens. A rich man may be rich because he is honorable, and 
a poor man may be poor because he is honorable. It shows a 
lack of knowledge, either of human society or of the English 
tongue, to say of any one that “ he is poor, but honest.” 

But paupers are ordinarily poor people whose poverty is due 
to themselves, and might be avoided if they were what they 
ought to be, and what, therefore, they might be. The word 
“ ordinarily ” is used because it is possible to conceive cases in 
which certain poor fall into the class of paupers for want of a 
delicacy which, perhaps, it would be too much to expect of them. 
Almost all beggars are paupers—not all, for some occasionally 
beg who cannot otherwise relieve their poverty ; but probably 
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ninety-nine of every hundred beggars prefer beggary to work, 
to even such work as they could perform, such work as is per- 
formed by many of those very persons from whom they solicit 
aid. 

Let it be borne in mind that the worthy poor are to be 
helped, and the unworthy are to be cured. Let it also be recol- 
lected that the worthy poor almost never beg, and that out of 
every thousand beggars infesting the streets and visiting the 
houses of cities, probably not more than one is a proper subject 
for alms. All this may sound very harsh to those good souls who 
say to themselves that, having the comforts of life, it would be 
wicked in them to refuse a dime to a brother man who is in 
want, and who also say that it were better to help nine un- 
worthy than suffer one worthy to go unhelped. But is it 
“help”? The gist of the question lies there. If a man prefer 
begging to work, and you keep him from work and at begging, 
are you “helping” that man? Are you not injuring that man 
and the whole community ? 

Street-beggars play on the feelings of those who are kindly 
disposed, and they understand the art of approaching good 
people on “the blind side.” They form a fraternity bound 
together by certain ties of mutual helpfulness in their 
“business,” and by certain signs which enable them to 
codperate. If these men applied the same abilities with the 
same industry to lawful pursuits, they would make a legiti- 
mate livelihood. But they will not work. Nevertheless, they 
base their appeals usually on the ground that they cannot 
get work. They find you when they believe you have no 
employment for them, and then—‘“if they could only get 
work!” They know what will pass in your mind, and that 
finally you will give them money because you cannot give them 
work, and cannot bear to turn away a fellow man who is hun- 
gry, and who does not seem to have the means of winning 
bread. But if you will make some little contrivance in your 
house, which, while it is wholly unproductive, seems to have the 
semblance of work, and offer these men pay, you will soon dis- 
cover the real state of the ease. 

A number of examples of this kind are known, but only two 
will be given, and the reader may be sure that they are perfectly 
authentic. A gentleman of high character and great generosity, 
who has a large manufacturing establishment in the city of 
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New York, conducted his business where it was very easy of 
access to beggars. They so interfered with his work and 
wrought upon his feelings, that he had recourse to the test of 
giving the applicants apparent employment. On the floor on 
which was his counting-room he had a pump erected, in full view 
of his desk. He did not need the pump. The water which was 
drawn ran off unused; but still it was some work to draw the 
water. As each beggar came, and was told he should work for 
his living, his pathetie reply was to the effect of, “Oh! if I 
could only find work.” The pump was immediately proffered, 
and pay at a rate which would procure a night’s lodging for an 
hour’s work. He was told he could have that work every day 
until he found other employment. The suffering applicant was 
much obliged, but in one ease he had a lame hand, and in 
another he had a friend at the door whom he must dismiss, so 
that he should not be kept waiting during the hour; but it 
seemed to take all the rest of the day to dismiss the “ friend,” as 
the applicant never came back. In other cases there were other 
excuses; and the upshot of the experiment was that, while a 
few accepted an hour’s work at good pay, there was only one 
man who returned the second morning, and he never came back 
again. 

The “Sisters of the Stranger” is an organization of ladies 
connected with the “Church of the Strangers” in New York. 
They do not so much furnish money as look after strangers, 
giving advice, helping in emergencies, protecting strangers from 
imposition, ete. But they do both give and lend money, as in 
their judgment is best. Some months ago the lady in charge 
had much writing on hand for the church, for the “ Sisters 
of the Stranger,” and for the “ American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy,” whose summer-school was approaching, and 
whose secretary she was helping. There came in an able-bodied 
man, who seemed to have some culture; but, according to his 
account, he could not find work enough to procure him a meal. 
The lady asked him to write his name. It was well done. She 
then proposed to give him good pay for making a number of 
copies of a cireular then in hand. He sat down to his work not 
very graciously, and, after having worked about twenty minutes, 
doing about half the lady did in the same time, he received am- 
ple remuneration, but said, as he handed the papers to the lady: 
“Well, this is too humiliating! Ill never ask help again.” Yet, 
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the next morning, the lady had occasion to visit her pastor, and 
found that same man at the door. He had come to beg food. 

By all means now known, and to be hereafter discovered, this 
class of men must be taught that it is not true that the world 
owes them a living, as they are so fond of repeating, but that it 
is true that every man owes the world work, and, that if he will 
not pay this just debt, he is a scoundrel, and, so far from being 
an object of commiseration, is a subject for punishment. This 
evil is so great that all good men and women should unite to 
make every practicable exertion for its cure. In this article a 
few suggestions are made, some of which may be adopted by 
each reader : 

1. Let the teaching in all our schools and churches go to the 
root of the matter. Every human being should be taught that 
he is born debtor, not creditor, to humanity; that, as in enter- 
ing upon life he enters upon the enjoyment of a great estate laid 
up by foregone generations; that he is under a debt which can be 
paid only to the generations which succeed him ; and that this can 
be done only by doing all he can for the generation in which he 
exists. It must be shown that the possession of great wealth ex- 
cuses no one. The sons of the rich should feel their responsi- 
bility. The “ gilded youth” of the avenue, the daintily dressed 
young fellows, who go months without a day of mental or manual 
labor, should be made to feel that they ere the frilled “ tramps” 
at one end of society, and no more to be respected by thoughtful 
men than the shirtless “tramps” at the other end. Indeed, it 
will be well to stir the consciences of the men who spend whole 
days in utter idleness, or sauntering or gazing vacantly from the 
windows of our fashionable club-houses, by agitating among 
them the question how far they are responsible for the street- 
beggars, who are often asking themselves the question why 
they should not be fed without work, seeing that their genteel 
brothers do not work, and yet fare sumptuously. 

2. Let each resident of a city make himself acquainted with 
the societies already existing for the relief of the necessities of 
various classes, and as each applicant comes let him be sent to 
the institution provided for his case. The resident of New 
York, for instance, should examine the City Registry, p. 13, 
“ Asylums and Homes,” and p. 31, “ Societies,” Trow’s City 
Directory. There are columns of names of organized and opera- 
tive societies, covering almost all conceivable cases of need and 
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of suffering. If the applicant will not be helped by any of 
these, then he proclaims his unfitness for private beneficence. 

3. Let each citizen select some society which has an arrange- 
ment for visiting and examining cases. To that special society 
let him send those who apply to him, stating frankly that he 
does not give pecuniary aid to any who are not known to him. 
The result will be that those who are willing to have their cases 
examined will apply to the society designated, and those who 
ought not to receive money aid will not apply ; and, more than 
that, they will communicate to their whole tribe such informa- 
tion as will keep them from making application ; and, still more, 
the society will be aided in carrying forward its work of praec- 
tical and judicious beneficence. This can be done by having in 
your pocket a card with the name of the society upon it, and 
then when you are accosted on the street you need lose no time; 
you simply tell the applicant to carry that card to the place 
designated and all will be right. Probably, in a majority of 
cases, the card will be thrown away. But, let it be remarked, that 
any man of means who regularly sends his applicants for help 
to a society to whose treasury he has not contributed, is on a 
moral level with the man who habitually draws checks upon a 
bank in which he has no deposits. 

4. Every good citizen should give some time to the attentive 
consideration of the poor who come under his own immediate 
observation. This he owes to himself. A rich man may set 
apart thousands of dollars annually to the maintenance of a 
corps of judicious and faithful investigators, who should distrib- 
ute wisely to the poor tens of thousands of dollars of his wealth, 
and yet, if he do not put himself in brotherly communication 
with some poor man, deserving or undeserving, and strive by 
friendly advice and help to lift him to a self-supporting plane, he 
will lose all that blessedness which is promised to him that 
“‘ considereth” the poor (Ps. xli. 1), and that reward which comes 
to him that “pitieth” the poor (Prov. xix. 17). It is to be 
observed that the word in the first of these passages means to 
act wisely toward the poor, and the word in the second means 
to behave graciously toward the poor, neither of which is com- 
plied with by mere money gifts; nor can any man, by pecuniary 
gifts, purchase exemption from the duty indicated in these words. 
Moreover, it will be instructive to follow up the people who 
appeal to you on the street or come to your house for cold vict- 
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uals. Not long ago a woman was in the work-house, leaving 
outside two little boys, the younger only three and the elder only 
seven years of age, who were compelled by several dissipated 
women to collect food and money for them, the money being 
spent by the women for liquor. Every child-beggar should be 
followed up. In most cases it would be found that the cireum- 
stances of these children called for the intervention of the 
“ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children.” In many 
eases they will not allow you to accompany them; they are so 
early trained to roguery, that they will escape from you while 
seeming to be conducting you to their houses. Strangers in the 
city should make it a rule never to give on the streets, however 
pitiable the story and moving the appeal. The great majority 
of all beggars on our streets are “professional.” They know 
whether you are from New England, or the South, or the West, 
or from a foreign country. They will catch you just when it 
will seem most heartless to deny them, for instance, late at night. 

5. All good citizens should unite in seeing that wise laws are 
framed and promptly enforced against mendicancy, to the exe- 
eution of which every man should be willing to contribute time 
and effort, as well as money. To every iian who says “I would 
work if I could get work to do,” should be given the reply 
of a house provided, to which he should be compelled to go, 
and where he would find some work which he should be com- 
pelled to do. The product of the work probably would not 
meet the expenses of the establishment, but the balance could be 
procured by enlisting the interest of philanthropic men of means. 

In discussions of this complex and important subject, it is 
always to be borne in mind that what it is desirable to vacate is 
not the poverty of the poor, nor the correlative burden-bearing 
of the rich. Neither of these is intolerable. Neither of these is 
hurtful to the individual, or to society. Pauperism is that which 
hurts society at large, by diminishing the general wealth and 
by injuring the character of the individual. What must we do 
to eliminate that which produces pauperism? First, we must ab- 
stain from everything which tends to offer a premium to those 
who are willing to live off the toil of others; and second, we must 
strive to destroy that willingness in individual cases by moral 
reform. 

The worthy poor will always remain; but the poor who 
have the greatest claim upon our regard will never beg. They 
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will perish in silence. These must be found. We must so culti- 
vate our spiritual and moral senses that we shall become quick 
to detect the needs of others, and swift to relieve. That class 
we should have no wish to put out of human society. 

The unworthy poor are to be helped as well, but differently. 
Money is not help to them. They need moral culture. It is our 
duty to impart it to them; but it is a difficult duty to per- 
form. Most pastors in the city will probably tell you that they 
can more easily obtain hundreds of dollars from their prosperous 
parishioners to scatter among the poor, than they can persuade 
one parishioner to give one afternoon in exerting moral influence 
over the vicious poor. 

The third class, the thriftless and incompetent, are the most 
difficult to deal with. Patient instruction is what they need. 
But it is so irksome for a man of robust and energetic character 
to tolerate those who are born inefficient. He sueceeds; why 
should not they? This is the question which the successful 
ask. He who has never had any sickness can have no concep- 
tion of the burden which that man bears who has a secret 
malady or a perpetual invisible weakness ; much less can he have 
sympathy. As it is with the body, so is it with the character. 
Wherefore we are taught by the highest authority that “ we that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please ourselves” (Romans xv. 1). Life will never be without 
its burdens, and to all classes comes the apostolic injunction, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ” 
(Gal. vi. 2). And “ the law of Christ” is the highest law known 
in theoretical ethics and in practical good living. 


CHARLES F. DEEMS. 


CRITICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Some five years ago a book was published in New York 
entitled “The Cradle of the Christ,” the author of which at- 
tempted to give an outline of the process through which the 
Messianic idea, originating with the Jews of the ancient Dispen- 
sation and adopted by the Jews of the Restoration, was trans- 
mitted in several forms to the writers of the New Testament, 
was communicated to the churches in the West, and finally 
became the central dogma of the Christian creed. Now the 
question arises, why, granting the position taken by the writer, 
need one abandon his Christian faith? Why should the slime 
that clings to the roots of the historical idea stain the purity of 
the idea itself? The perfect lily takes no taint from the mud of 
the pond it grew from. No analysis of the soil affects the flavor 
of the grape that produces the delicious Rhine wine of the 
Metternich vineyards. Surely emblems and doctrines ought to 
be as independent of their baser antecedents as any flower of 
the field or fruit of the earth, that makes no claim to a heavenly 
origin. 

Our century hes been peculiarly distinguished by the vigor 
and suecess of its researches into the beginnings of religious 
movements. Ewald, and lately Heilprin, have scrutinized the 
literature of the Israelites. The biblical researches of the Dutch 
school headed by Kuenen are well known. F. C. Baur, a gener- 
ation ago, made a profound study of the composition of the New 
Testament literature, which his disciples have continued. Renan 
has chosen for his province the whole realm of history that in- 
cludes the origin and development of the religion of Jesus. In 
this country eminent scholars have taken up the same subject 
from another point of view. In Great Britain, Robertson Smith 
and J. R. Seeley have made honest and valuable contributions to 
our knowledge. A temper purely scientific and literary, untainted 
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by dogmatic prepossession, is taking the place of the old-fashioned 
apologetics. Such impartiality is a good sign. Conclusions that 
seemed destructive, like those of the Tiibingen school, of Renan, 
of Kuenen, are seen to be sincere of purpose, and as such are 
considered, not at once assailed. Dr. Baur, it is well known, 
was a preacher as well as a man of piety. Renan is religious 
after his way. Robertson Smith is a scholar with deep convie- 
tions. Max Miiller writes in the interest of religion. One of 
the most single-hearted men I ever knew was author of a book 
ealled “ Christ the Spirit,” the object whereof was to reduce the 
story of Jesus to an allegory; and the most spiritually minded 
man I ever reckoned my personal friend was the late Samuel 
Johnson, a radical of the radicals, a protestant against the 
Church, one who declined even to call himself a Christian, but 
who wrote critical books, flooded with convictions, in the inter- 
est of universal faith. 

The lesson of all this is the absolute distinction between 
investigation into the natural genesis or the historical develop- 
ment of instituted forms, whether of observance or belief, and 
the principles of religious trust. Push criticism to its farthest 
point, still there is a line it cannot pass over. Give real scholar- 
ship its rein in the study of the Old Testament; in the study of 
the New Testament; in the attempt to find the causes of observ- 
ance, doctrine, church; in the effort to account for the selee- 
tion of canonical writings; in the endeavor to explain the 
life of Jesus; demand of it acuteness, perseverance, frankness ; 
make its difficult task as easy as readiness to accept results 
ean make it. Its tether is short enough at the best, for the 
validity of spiritual truth is beyond the reach of its sharpest 
instruments, and, whatever results may be arrived at, faith can 
have nothing to fear. Suppose every miracle to be discredited ; 
suppose doubt to be thrown on the whole legend of the gospels; 
suppose the theory advanced in “ Christ the Spirit,” namely, 
that the story of Jesus is mythical, to be demonstrated as far as 
it can be, still the religion is untouched. Neither the Trinity, 
nor the Deity of Christ, nor the virtue of the Eucharist, nor the 
reality of an Eternal Life, rests on the Bible; if they did, they 
would never have existed at all. This has been said a great many 
times, and should be a commonplace idea now. Yet there are 
critics who fancy that criticism will destroy Christianity, and 
there are Christians who fear that the critics will take away 
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their birthright. It is no matter for surprise that believers 
should take up arms in defense of favorite books or charac- 
ters, for it is not human to surrender without a struggle what 
one loves; but it is astonishing that thinking men of this 
generation should feel that their defeat imperiled the citadel of 
faith ; that grief should be identical with despair. 

No one has approached Ernest Renan in unflinching appli- 
cation of the historical method to Christianity; no one has 
more patiently than he traced the fine threads on which the 
heavy weights of destiny were hung during the early centuries 
of our era; no one probably has excited so much apprehension 
in the breasts of believers, so much hope in the bosom of unbe- 
lievers as he. Yet M. Renan has in many places borne witness 
to the singular persistency of the substance of religious ideas. 
While asserting, in his essay on the religions of antiquity, that 
“deep researches would show how nearly everything which does 
not depend on the Gospel is merely baggage brought into a 
hostile camp from the pagan mysteries,” he speaks of “ the 
immense superiority of the Christian dogma,” “the lofty moral 
spirit that pervades the Christian legend, to which nothing in 
antiquity can be compared.” There is something that over- 
awes him, something he cannot explain, in the grandeurs of 
faith. This accounts for the singular contradiction between the 
argument of the * Vie de Jésus” and its conclusion. He becomes 
illogical, incoherent, inartistie even, while trying to compress 
into historical formulas the essence of ideas, the sweep of aspira- 
tion. He stammers when declaiming about Christianity, and 
falls into rhetoric when eulogizing the Christ. 

Indeed, the open-minded student of antiquity is amazed 
when he comes across the fact of the universality of religious 
symbols attesting the presence of the same ideas from age to 
age. The emblems which are perpetuated in stone in the 
galleries and churches of Rome, which flame in immortal 
mosaics from the walls of temples in ancient, desolate Ravenna, 
are found in Greek and Oriental shrines, on coins, entablatures, 
sepulechral monuments, old as the oldest remains of human 
art, old as the records of the race. The Cross, symbol of the 
sacrificial overflow of life; the Dove, symbol of the gentle motion 
of a descending spirit; the Cup, symbol of imparted spiritual 
vitality; the Star, sign of deathless promise; the Serpent, 
emblem at once of mortality and immortality, of the change- 
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able and the unchangeable; the Fish, the Boat, the Ark recur 
again and again, with every form of suggestion, in every 
species of combination, understood, not understood, misunder- 
stood, but revered still. 

There are crucifixions of unkuown origin and antiquity —the 
old Irish cross of Tuam, of Asiatic design; an ancient image at 
Kalabche, in Nubia; a figure on the Egyptian obelisk, near the 
basilica of St. John Lateran at Rome; a bronze relic, brought to 
Ireland by Phenicians, ages ago, representing Buddha, or it 
may be Krishna, on the cross—which might have served as 
models for Christian artists in stone or on canvas, emblems of 
the overflowing divine love, the devoted self-sacrifice of the 
greatest characters, the victory of the spiritual over the natural. 
There is a picture of Devaki and Krishna, the Hindu mother and 
child, in Creuzer’s “ Symbolik,” taken from Moore’s “ Hindu 
Pantheon,” which might stand for a Christian ideal, so exact is 
the delineation of the Virgin with the baby Christ on her lap, 
and the worshiping woman in front. There is a sculpture of 
Venus Aphrodite in the venerable church of St. Denis in France, 
that, with very slight alteration, would pass for an Assumption of 
Mary. There are symbols of trinity —Jewish, Hindu, Persian, 
Assyrian, Egyptian — which distinctly foreshadow the Christian 
idea, showing how it was prefigured, or, rather, in some form was 
eternally manifest in ante-Christian periods. Our Christmas 
observances had their historical association with the mystical 
rites of Bona Dea, the Saturnalia and Liberalia,— wild festivities 
of pagan Rome. The “ Mater Dolorosa” of Catholic art has its 
counterpart in Ceres. The Good Shepherd of the catacombs in 
Rome is a copy from the Aristzus, or from the Apollo Nomios, 
which show the same figure, in the same posture, on pagan 
sarcophagi. 

The good Christian should delight to tell of these coinci- 
dences, for they suggest the omnipresence of emblems which 
are dear to him, and they indicate the world-wide dominion of 
spiritual truth. The thoughtful observer notes their resem- 
blance, and is struck by the evidence they furnish of some 
divine presence: for, in studying these symbols of religion, 
one is impressed by the conviction that they are not of inei- 
dental, local, earthly, or even human extraction ; that they are 
not evolved, but communicated; not poetic fancies, but fixed 
truths, exhibited to mankind in visible shape,—the only shape 
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in which they could be exhibited. The character of the symbols, 
which look forced and artificial as contrasted with the natural 
tastes of any people; their invariable association with religious 
festivals; their presence in temples; their connection with 
priests and sacred persons; the depth of significance attached 
to them; their introduction into the holy mysteries and into the 
ceremonies of initiation ; their sculptured forms on funereal and 
other monuments, on coins and medals — preclude the theory 
which assigns to them a terrestrial origin. They hang above 
the heads, always, of the great multitude of worshipers, only a 
very small number of whom comprehend their meaning. In the 
vast majority of instances they were high in advance of the 
peopie who revered them; in some cases they must have been 
violently opposed to the current life. For the credit of human 
nature one is constrained to believe that the women of Greece 
and Egypt wore, against their will, images that religious associa- 
tions alone hallowed; for the honor of womanhood one is com- 
pelled to think that the women of Babylon, who, once in their 
lives, on certain occasions, offered themselves in the temple of 
Venus to any stranger bringing money to the shrine, did so out 
of obedience to a sanction by them reputed to be divine. The 
orgies at the festive rites of Astarte, Ceres, Juno, Aphrodite, 
must have been prompted by something differing from an 
animal impulse. The action, however mistaken and indecent, 
was the involuntary result of a motive regarded as supreme. 
Their performances, however wild and unseemly, were acts of 
worship. 

The interpretation of these emblems is to some degree matter 
for conjecture. Writers like Higgins, Inman, and to a certain 
extent Bryant and Knight, attach to them an earthly, if not an 
animal import, holding them to be expressions of an enthu- 
siastic, even of a fanatical, temper: at the best, creations of 
human nature in its sentimental, visionary, fanciful, distem- 
pered moods. On the other hand, J. P. Lundy (“ Monumental 
Christianity”) regards them as of divine creation in their rud- 
est forms, conveying the sense of heavenly doctrines. Lundy 
is as likely to be right as Inman; more likely, because his view 
accords with the evident significance of the symbols as sacred 
signs, while Inman’s does not. That even celestial ideas should 
be colored, tainted, smirched perhaps, by the earth they fall upon, 
is inevitable. In barbarous, illiterate, sensuous, passionate epochs, 
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the loveliest emblems will be degraded, but no instance exists 
where a low, earth-born notion has climbed up to heaven. 


‘*Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias wrought.” 


As the pure snow that falls from the sky lies white on the 
“ footless hills” and broad pastures, but is soon polluted in the 
city streets by the tread of rude feet and the clay and dirt 
of the pavement turning its crystal flakes into sand, so do 
celestial communications become sullied by contact with “a 
naughty world.” But who can mistake the perverted semblance 
for the primitive revelation? In the interesting series of pict- 
ures called the “Dance of Death,” painted during the papal 
supremacy, the Creator is represented as dressed like the Pope 
of Rome, with a tiara on his head, and full canonical robes 
about his person. Can any one suppose that the conception of 
a Supreme Cause arose from the painted or actual figure of a 
high-priest? Whatever is plainly local, incidental, temporary, 
must be stricken out of the image in order that it may be per- 
fect. The known peculiarities of times and places, national 
traits, idiosyncrasies of race or epoch, are manifestly transitory. 
Higgins and Inman, however learned, are therefore liable to the 
charge of substituting a base effect for a divine cause, a dete- 
rioration for a principle. Their books are valuable, but only as 
showing to what abysses of uncleanness pure ideas may be 
brought by unhallowed fancy. The ingenuity is not misplaced, 
but the reasoning is astray which infers the higher from the 
lower, instead of using the lower as testifying to the existence of 
the higher. 

For a long time yet there will be controversy in regard to 
the contents of the symbols mentioned. Mr. Lundy, who is a 
presbyter in the Church, deduces from them the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed. In this he has not been altogether successful, 
for his zeal for the faith has allowed him to indulge in fanciful 
interpretations. His book is astonishingly candid and gener- 
ous toward the pagan myths. He blinks no facts; no fable 
is profane in his eyes. He quotes the enemy’s writings. He 
reproduces pictures that seem to countenance an opposite view 
to his own, and cries “ Bravo! Any obscenely disposed mind 
may make the most of it. I am of Sir William Jones’s opinion.” 
That opinion is nevertheless obsolete and untenable. All that 
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can be fairly claimed is that the emblems which lie at the 
foundation of all spiritual faith teach, first, the existence of a 
Supreme Mind ; second, the communication of truth by that 
Mind to men; third, the power of a Divine Person representing 
Deity ; fourth, the reality of a celestial influence imparted by 
the Deity through the Christ, whatever be his name; fifth, the 
experience of an eternal or supernatural life; and sixth, the 
necessity for self-abnegation as the means of attaining to it. The 
last article supposes a kind of dualism as existing between the 
lower and the higher enjoyment, but where the line of it runs is 
not indicated. The same is implied in the Christian doctrine of 
regeneration, which is inherent in all forms of belief, even that 
of Unitarians and Rationalists; every man who aspires,—St. 
Francis, Augustine, R. W. Emerson, striking the same chord 
here, though with very different touch. Beyond these “ flaming 
universalities,” as Emerson named the ideas of the Declaration of 
Independence, alluding to the “ glittering generalities” of Mr. 
Rufus Choate, all is open to criticism. 

Every religion smacks of the soil upon which its institutions 
of doctrine or form were planted. Hindu, Persian, Egyptian, 
Semitic, Phenician, Italian, English, take up deposits of race or 
civilization, and afford refuge to the creatures that are native 
to the ground whereon they lie. Christianity is the religion of 
the most intellectual races, the most active, practical, demo- 
cratic of the tribes of men. It is the religion of Germany, 
France, England, America. It was the religion of Italy in her 
great days. Whoever studies its history reads its legend. But 
at heart, independently of its especial record, it seems to be of 
the same stuff with other great faiths of mankind,—not derived 
from them, but of one piece with them. More than a quarter of 
a century ago James Martineau, then minister of a Unitarian 
church in Liverpool, demonstrated in a wonderful article on the 
“Ethies of Christendom,” printed in the “ Westminster Re- 
view,” that Christian morality owed many of its peculiar features 
to the primitive belief in the second coming of Jesus, so clearly 
enunciated in the New Testament, yet so flatly contradicted by 
history. Similar studies directed to other points have disclosed 
the temporal elements that adhere to the established ritual and 
dogma. Milman, of the last generation, did excellent service in 
this way. Stanley’s works are of great value, thus regarded. In 
fact, this is the function of scholarship, and will be for a long 
time to come. 
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The identity of religions appears to consist in their firm pos- 
session of a few cardinal truths which they hold in common. 
These truths make them one. In these they sympathize. The 
religions are imperfect inasmuch as they are attached to local 
usages and to ephemeral traditions, but they lead up to one another 
only in the sense that one age precedes another and passes on its 
discoveries. The substance of faith is in all times the same. 
The form, literary or ceremonial, or doctrinal, belongs to the 
period of its domination, and is transitory as that is. One may 
not revile ancient faiths, therefore, because they express certain 
conditionsunder which spiritual ideas manifested themselves; one 
may not exalt them one above another, because their imperfee- 
tions may belong to the people who honored them in their day and 
according to their ability. Each has many vulnerable points, but 
each has its heavenly aspects. Criticism seizes on the vulnerable 
points, —the literary records, the dogmatic formularies, the 
links of historical association, the priesthoods and personalities, — 
but faith contemplates the heavenly aspects, letting go all beside. 
To discredit other religions in order to eulogize Christianity is 
to do them less than justice; to eulogize them at the expense 
of Christianity is to do them more; for the latest faith belongs 
to the latest age which, on the whole, is the most forward in 
civilization. No religion is pledged to its perishable aceretions ; 
no religion is responsible for books or councils or decrees, or 
statements of opinion, or fictitious characters; for prophets, 
evangelists, apostles, or saints. Let criticism deal with these 
things as it must. For its spiritual ideals alone it is answerable. 
Alas for Christianity if it must stand or fall by its record, or 
by the theologies, Roman or Protestant, which attempt to 
explain its ineffable ideas!) That pretension, not innocent but 
unavoidable, has been rebuked many times, never more pointedly 
than by Mr. Matthew Arnold, who, however, is hardly tolerant 
enough of the unwise zeal of honest though presumptuous 
divines. It is unfortunate when personal conviction stops short 
of central truths, for then a dogmatism enters that may easily 
become puerile. Theology of some sort there must be, for the 
human mind must give such account as it can of its beliefs, 
and the smallest minds are the most positive asa rule. But 
religion is compromised when any account of religion, which 
must from the nature of the ease be temporal, is taken for 
religion itself, which is eternal; and this disestrous mistake is 
continually made. 
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All religion, it is here assumed, is in essence and origin super- 
natural in some sense, if not superhuman. The divine spirit is 
a “ power not ourselves.” But “supernatural” is by no means 
synonymous with “ miraculous,” in the vulgar sense of the word. 
Though every recorded miracle were discarded as incredible, the 
supernatural element in religion would not of necessity be 
touched, for the influx of the celestial wisdom may come in other 
ways, and in any event must be beyond the reach of scientific 
investigation, which deals only with sensible phenomena, and 
has no instruments keen enough to trace the possible advent of 
an immaterial principle into the soul of man. The eloquent 
author of the little book called “ Natural Religion” uses the fol- 
lowing language: “ We are all supernaturalists thus far that 
we all believe in the existence of a world beyond our present 
knowledge.” No doubt we are; no doubt all thoughtful people 
are. But supernaturalism is a supplement to knowledge, not an 
extension of it; it professes to give what knowledge, be it ever 
so advanced, cannot furnish, never will be able to furnish; can, 
at best, watch and determine the human conditions of, with a 
view to preventing its intrusion into departments where it does 
not belong. The same persuasive writer, in another passage, 
says: “ We have remarked that both the Old Testament and the 
New lose that appearance of obsoleteness which ecclesiastical 
formalism has given them, and stand out as true sacred books 
and classics of mankind so soon as in the former Nature is written 
for God, and in the latter Humanity for Christ.” The observa- 
tion is not original with him. But is “ Nature” in the Old Tes- 
tament synonymous with “God”? Is “Humanity” in the New 
synonymous with “Christ”? If not, what is gained by an inter- 
change of terms? Both Judaism and Christianity are misinter- 
preted in the interest of corruptions that are in harmony with 
neither, but belong to a different sphere of mind. Nothing is, in 
the end, secured by confusion of ideas, and a great deal may be 
lost. 

The aim of Professor Seeley’s essay is high, his purpose 
being to indicate a common ground on which all ideal pursuits 
may siand and contend as a single joint power against irreligion, 
secularism, the tendency to sensualism. But there may be 
danger of overstepping bounds in this direction, as in the plain 
avowal that supernaturalism is quite separable from religion, or 
in the judgment that art and science “ have the nature of relig- 
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ion.” Of Art, he himself declares that “we cannot honor its 
enthusiasm with such epithets as ‘ frank,’ ‘manly,’ ‘ vigorous,’ 
or ‘ healthy’; and yet here, too, there is a life, a determination to 
deal honestly with the question of pleasure, to have real enjoy- 
ment, and of the best kind, rather than the dull pretense of glad- 
ness.” Yes, there certainly is life; there is a determination to 
deal with the question of pleasure, how far “honestly” may be 
a matter of opinion; likewise to have enjoyment, though one 
may doubt whether it be “real,” or “of the best kind.” 
The artist’s ideal is beauty, but it would be saying much to 
allege that this ideal is common, and it would be extravagant to 
assert that the tendency among the devotees of art is toward 
ideal things in any poetic or intellectual sense. In fact, many 
will be of opinion that, as a class, artists, while remarkably 
susceptible of aspiration, are peculiarly in need of the firm, 
constant presentation of a beauty above that of the senses. They 
would make efficient allies, but they must first be won from the 
homage paid to Nature. 

Scientific men are more promising. In the first place, their 
pursuits are more severely intellectual; in the next place, their 
love of knowledge is more single, exclusive, and absorbing. 
Many of them are passionate lovers of truth, confessors ready to 
die for it, unselfish seekers after it, at the expense of health, 
wealth, and worldly advantage. In some instances they are 
“very religious,” as the apostle says, bending with awe before 
an “unknown God.” But, in these cases, one is compelled to 
ask if science has made them religious; if science has done 
more than reveal to them the methods of creative power, and 
thus introduce them for the first time to the presence of presid- 
ing Mind. The study of nature has brought them to the feet of 
the spirit that is above nature, whose glory they had not appre- 
hended before. 

One cannot too much admire the ambition to combine every 
noble power in league against ignoble propensities. But may 
not this be accomplished by stripping religion of its objection- 
able features,—of ritualism, biblicism, dogmatism, moralism, 
Calvinism, Puritanism, ecclesiasticism, or other offensive accre- 
tions, and showing it in its perfection? If Christianity would 
gratefully make over to criticism whatever criticism claims as 
belonging to its province, reserving to itself the task of exhibit- 
ing the immortal beauty of its essential truths, it might, at the 
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same time, disarm its enemies and fascinate its friends. The 
attacks upon it are directed against its outworks, not against its 
citadel; against its accompaniments, its impedimenta, its lug- 
gage, never against its cardinal principle; against its unhand- 
some accidents, never against its eternal loveliness. The mistake 
that Christian apologists have made, the mistake which they 
make to-day, is in defending lines that are indefensible, and in 
staking the issue of their cause on a conflict where final discom- 
fiture is certain. The ancient story of Archimedes, so absorbed 
in his studies as to be ignorant when Syracuse was taken, and 
spared by the soldiers who broke in on him because he was 
intent on his work, is applicable here. The task of showing the 
intrinsic excellence of the Christian system, of unfolding its 
interior glory, is quite sufficient to exercise the faculties of any 
elass of men. To abandon positions that still appear to be 
tenable is not required. It is required that the defense should 
be conducted in an honorable, soldierlike manner, not by any 
treacherous maneuvers; and that positions should be surren- 
dered man-fashion, cheerfully, when to hold them would be 
desperate. To drop the figure—which, after all, is not a happy 
one, inasmuch as, according to the supposition, the citadel of 
final retreat is impregnable, and not to be surrendered—the 
champions of Christianity should take the positive, not the 
negative view of their duty; should look at their situation 
from the sunny side, should discern the good in the dilemma 
they are placed in; should, in a word, be hopeful under all 
emergencies. By this is meant that they should sink their 
shafts deeper when surface deposits are exhausted, as the 
Swedenborgians attempt to do in regard to the doctrine of 
Scripture inspiration. 

Of course there will be differences of judgment in respect to 
the positions that may still be tenable. It is an established 
point, according to some, that the link which unites Jesus 
with the Christ is lost; that the connection between the 
Jewish and the Christian churches will never be historically 
made; that the reasons for selecting such and such books 
as canonical will never be unfolded. Some will be pre- 
pared to surrender the Fourth Gospel; some will let the 
apostolical writings go; some will cease from holding up for 
imitation the character of Jesus; some will concede the whole 
New Testament story to be mythical, the narrative statement 
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of an idea; some will refuse to see the hand of Providence in the 
history of the Church; and some will agree with Professor 
Seeley that “religion does not brood over a future life, but is 
intensely occupied with the present; it does not worship a power 
which suspends natural laws, but the power which is exhibited 
in those laws; it does not shrink from political organization, 
but is itself the soul of all healthy political organization ; it does 
not damp enjoyment, but is itself the principle of all rich enjoy- 
ment; it is not self-conscious or self-absorbed, and does not 
make us anxious about our own fate, but is the principle which 
destroys self and gives us strength to rise above personal 
anxieties.” In an age of multifarious activities like ours, of such 
various temperaments and aptitudes, a great religion must be 
hospitable and persuasive, insisting only on such primal truths 
as constitute it a religion,—the existence of a supreme intelli- 
gence which communicates itself to men, raising them to super- 
human possibilities of experience through aspiration and faith. 
The glory of such manifestation can never be described. The 
reality of such experience is by all earnest minds confessed. Let 
it be exhibited, illustrated, dwelt on, and all noble spirits will be 
drawn to its light. Even erities will acknowledge the presence 
of a being they cannot explain, and will gladly revere a power 
that excites no terror, but compels them to worship. 

That Christianity will fall under the assaults of criticism is 
extremely improbable. That it will fall from any cause is ex- 
tremely improbable—nay, is quite impossible and out of the 
question. Criticism may, in the end, prove a good friend to it 
by removing the exerescences that cloud its radiance and dis- 
figure its beauty. The danger, if danger there be, is likely to 
come from its defenders who are ignorant of the use of their 
own weapons, and, like the passionate Peter of the Gospel, draw 
a sword, fetch a mighty blow, and succeed in cutting off the ear 
of a servant. The Master has but to appear, and his enemies 
sink to the ground. 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
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